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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The Analogt of Bishop Butler is confessedly dif- 
ficult of apprehension to the ordinary reader. To 
be understood at all, it requires much thought and 
study ; and he who thinks of making himself master 
of the work, without devoting his best energies to 
the task, will probably find that his time has been 
spent to no purpose. This must be attributed in part, 
no doubt, to the abstract nature of the subjects dis- 
cussed, and to the subtilty of the arguments employed ; 
but partly also to the obscurity of the style, which 
arises from the great anxiety of the writ^ to guard 
against every objection, both open and latent, which 
could possibly be urged by an opponent. 

It is hoped therefore that this attempt to render 
the Analogt more generally accessible, may not be 
deemed either unnecessary or presumptuous. Amidst 
the growing intelligence of the times, it is of the 
greatest importance that the minds of the young 
should be pre-occupied by Truth against the sophi&tvv^ 
of error ; and if, by an elementary ^rotk. Vi^tft Odl^ ^^'^- 
9eut, the arguments of ah immortal txeaAAse 'VSfcft 'Kv^^^'^ 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



r Probable evidence differs from demonstrative in 
admitting degrees, which vary from the lowest pre- 
sumption to the highest moral certainty. We cannot 
indeed upon a slight presumption affirm a thing to 
be probably true, because there may be probabilities 
against it ; and even if there be not, conviction does 
not ensue. The slightest presumption however is of 
the nature of probability, because when often repeated 
it amounts to moral certainty. Thus, the ebbing of 
the tide to-day affords the lowest presumption that it 
will ebb to-morrow ; but having done so for ages, we 
are fully assured that it will do so again. 

That which constitutes probability, is expressed by 
the word likdy ; that is, like some truth or true event. 
For when we determine that an event will probably 
come to pass, we do so from remarking in it a likeness 
to some similar event that baa «Itt«8A'3\ia.\'^«^'i^'*^^^^^^ 
similar circumstances, and at '\Skft ^^»»R«» ^'^ *^^*°^ 
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and space. Hence our belief that a child will at 
manhood attain to maturity, that food will sustain its 
life, and the want of it cause its destruction. And 
thus the prince, who had lived in a warm climate, 
believed the congelation of water to be impossible, 
because he had always noticed the contrary. We from 
analogy presume that there may be frost in England 
on any given day in January ; probably, during the 
month ; we are morally certain that there will be frost 
some part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence is naturally imperfect, and re- 
lative to beings only of finite capacities ; for nothing 
can be probable to an infinite Intelligence. To us, 
probability is the guide of life. Hence, in questions 
of difficulty, where other evidence cannot be obtained, 
the least presumption on one side will, if opposed by 
nothing on the other, determine a question in specu- 
lative matters ; and in practical, will influence the 
conduct even in cases of the greatest doubt. For 
surely a man is bound to do what on the whole ap- 
pears to be for his happiness, as much as what he 
knows with certainty to be so. And in matters of 
great consequence, a reasonable man will remark even 
lower probabilities and will act with vigour, not only 
where the chances are even, but where there is a pro- 
bability against his succeeding*. 

It is not my intention to enter further into the 
natiire of probability, or to guard against the errors 
to which reasoning by analogy is liable. I shall not 
pretend to say how far this reasoning may be reduced 

» See CUap. vi. Past 1\. 
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to general heads, and formed into a system. But 
though little has hitherto heen attempted by those 
who have treated of the intellectual powers, we may 
still rest assured that analogy is of weight in various 
degrees towards determining our judgment or prac- 
tice. Nor does it cease to be of weight in those cases, 
because others may be found in which it confessedly 
has none. It is sufficient to observe, that this mode 
of arguing is just, natural, and conclusive. Hence 
the remark of Origen, that he who believes Scripture 
to have proceeded from the Author of Nature, may 
expect to find in it the same difficulties as are found 
in the constitution of things. To which it may be 
added, that he who denies the Scripture to have been 
from God, may for the same reason deny that the 
world was formed by Him. On the other hand, if 
there be an analogy or likeness between Revelation 
and nature, this is a presumption that both have the 
same Author and cause. 

To form our notions of the government of the world 
upon unfounded reasoning, is to build upon hypothesis, 
like Descartes. To form our notions upon reasoning 
from certain principles applied to doubtful cases, is a 
similar error. But it is just to join abstract reasoning 
with the observation of facts, and to argue from things 
known to others like them ; from the visible divine 
government, and from what is present, to what is likely 
to be hereafter. This method being practical, and 
evidently conclusive in various degrees, my design is 
to apply it to the subject of religion, natural aoL<i ^'^- 
vealed ; taking for proved, that tYkexe is wa. Vdl^^^^'^^ 
Author of Nature, and natural Qo^emox ol >sJaa ^^^^' 
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But, as there are some who, instead of attending to 
the actual constitution of nature, form their notions 
of God's government upon hypothesis; so there are 
others, who vainly conjecture how the world might pos- 
sihly have heen framed upon a more perfect model. Now 
if we suppose a man to go on in his reveries till he 
has fixed upon some plan which appears the hest, 
might we not conclude even beforehand that such a 
plan would not be to his mind the vert/ best, either as 
encouraging virtue, or as productive of the greatest 
happiness, or as tending to both ? And what would 
be the amount of these improvements ] There would 
be no stopping until we came to some such conclusion 
as this ; that all creatures should at first be made as 
perfect and happy as possible, that no danger should 
be thrown in their way, that they should in the end 
do what was right and most conducive to happiness, 
and that the whole method of government by punish- 
ments should be rejected as absurd and contrary to 
happiness. 

Without considering the details of this plan, it may 
be sufficient to say that we have not faculties for this 
kind of speculation ; for though we can determine 
some ends to be absolutely preferable to others, — and 
we must conclude that the ultimate end designed by 
Providence is the greatest virtue and happiness, — yet 
we cannot judge what particular disposition of things 
is most friendly to virtue, or what means might be 
absolutely necessary to produce the most happiness in 
such a system as our world. So far are we from being 
Judges of this, that we cannot even judge what may 
be the necessary means of xaiBmg even ^li^ ^^wsi^ na 
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the highest perfection and happiness ; and we find 
that men of different education and ranks are not even 
competent judges of each other's conduct. Our whole 
nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God ; 
and hence we conclude that virtue will ultimately be 
the happiness, and vice the misery, of every creature ; 
that order and regularity will finally prevail, though 
we are unable to judge how this will be accomplished. 
Let us then turn our thoughts to what we experience 
to be the conduct of nature ; and let us compare the 
known course of things with the moral system of 
nature, and see whether they are not analogous, and 
may not both be traced to the same general laws, and 
the same principles of divine conduct. 

This analogy is of wide extent, and consists of 
several parts, more or less exact; in some cases, 
amounting to proof; in others, to confirmation of 
what may be proved other ways. With respect to re- 
ligion, analogy will prove that it is not a subject of 
ridicule, unless the system of nature be so likewise. 
And it will answer almost all objections against the 
system of natural and revealed religion, and in some 
measure the objections against its evidence. 

The idea of a Divine Government comprehends seve- 
ral particulars ; that there will be a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, according to our behaviour 
here ; that our present life is a state of probation, 
trial, and discipline ; that this world lieth in wicked- 
ness and ruin, and that in consequence of man's cor- 
ruption there was occasion for a further ^'s^ib>s^^'^^ 
unfolding a dispensation carried oii\>y ^u'ML^Sa.Wc^Va- 
order to the recovery of mankind •, and -^gncoveid. wcA.\i^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of a Future Life, 

From the various changes we have undergone, 
d the different states of life in which we have 
isted from infancy to mature ^e, the analogy 
nature suggests to us the probability that we 
ly exist hereafter in a state as different from 
r present as it is from our former. Indeed the 
ry possession of living powers before death 
ids us to infer their retention hereafter, unless 
I have some positive reason for supposing that 
ath will be their destruction. But if there be 
y apprehension of this kind, it must arise either 
)m the reason of the thing, or from the analogy 
nature. But we cannot argue from the reason 
the thing, because we know not what death is, 
X merely what are its effects, which, ^o xtfA. ^ 
imply the destruction of a Aiviivg ag^eoX.. Ns^^ 
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our bodies are no more ourselves than any other 
matter. And it is as easy to conceive how the 
matter of our bodies may be appropriated to 
our use, as how we can receive impressions 
from, or have power over, any foreign matter. It 
is as easy to conceive that we may exist out of 
bodies as in them ; that we might animate differ- 
ently organized bodies ; and that the dissolution 
of our bodies will no more deprive us of our 
fe,culties, than the dissolution of any extraneous 
matter whatever. 

II. Though the individuaEty of a living agent 
cannot be proved by experiment, still we may 
conclude that our bodies are no part of ourselves ; 
for we see men lose their limbs, and even the 
greatest part of their bodies, without ceasing to 
be living agents. And indeed the constant flux of 
bodies teaches us to distinguish between ourselves, 
and the corporeal matter which is constantly ali- 
enated, while we remain one and the same being. 

This general observation leads to the following. 

First, we cannot determine the bulk of the 
living being each man calls himself; and yet, if 
it be not greater than the elementary and indisso- 
luble particles of matter, we cannot suppose that 
death will cause its destruction, even though it be 
not absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly, from our relation to <iOT^Qt^"a5^ xsiaS^ 
ter, and our subsequent alienatioTi ix«m^ '"^^ ^^'^ 
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living agents, ourselves, remaining undestroyed, 
notwithstanding such alienation, we cannot infier 
any other system of matter to be ourselves. For 
having already lost a great part or the whole of 
our bodies, why may we not survive the loss of 
the whole again, when our bodies are dissdyed 
by death ? 

Thirdly, if wo consider our bodies as made up 
of organs of perception and motion, we shall come 
to the same conclusion. Thus we find from ob- 
servation that we see with our eyes, as we see 
with glasses, for the eye is not itself a percipient ; 
and the same applies to our other senses. This 
is confirmed by instances of persons losing some 
of their organs of sense, while they themselves 
remained imimpaired ; and also by the examplo 
of dreams, which prove the possession of a latent 
power of perceiving sensible objects without our 
external organs, in as lively a manner as with them. 

In like manner, with respect to our power of 
directing motion by will or choice, the destruc- 
tion of a limb does not lessen this active power, 
neither is there any appearance of our limbs being 
endued with a self-directing faculty, though they 
are adapted, like parts of a machine, to be the 
instruments of motion to each other ; nor again, 
is there any probability that the destruction of 
these instruments will prove the destruction of 
the perceiving agents. 
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But it is said, all tliis applies equally to brutes, 
and therefore they must be immortal. This how- 
ever is groundless ; for, first, suppose brutes to 
become rational and moral agents, — ^what then ? 
We know not what latent powers they may be 
endued with ; and, prior to experience, there was 
once a presimiption sigainst our own attainments 
in mature age. And, secondly, the natural im- 
mortality of brutes does not imply a moral or 
rational nature. And all difficulties as to their 
future disposal are so entirely founded on our 
ignorance, that it is surprising they should be at 
all insisted on. 

nJII. As our present powers of reason, memory, 
and affection, do not depend upon our gross body 
in the same manner as perception by our organs 
of sense does ; so they do not depend upon it in 
such a manner as to give us grounds to suppose, 
that when our bodies perish, our present powers 
of reflection will be destroyed with our powers 
of sensation. 

Hximan beings exist in two widely-different 
states, a state of sensation, and a state of re- 
flection ; to the latter of which it does not appear 
that any thing dissolved by death is necessary 
after ideas are once gained. For though our ex- 
ternal organs are necessary to convey ideas to 
our reflecting powers, we are cleaiVy ca^«X^«i ^^S. 
reflecidn^, when these ideas aie onae ^\3afc^i 
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without the assistance of our senses ; and so the 
body is not necessary to thinking. But further, 
many mortal diseases do not affect our mental 
powers, and persons immediately before death 
sometimes exhibit the highest vigour of life. , 
Hence we conclude, that a disease which, during 
its progress, has not impaired the mental faculties, 
will not eventually destroy them. This may be 
carried Airther, and wc may argue from the slight 
connection between the powers of sensation and 
reflection, that death which destroys the one does 
not even suspend the other ; and thus our ^ture 
life will merely be a continuation of our present. 
Nay, for any thing we know, death may immedi- 
ately put us into a higher state of life and reflec- 
tion, just as our birth did ; and even granting 
that death should suspend our active and per- 
ceptive powers, suspension by no means implies 
destruction. 

It may be urged, however, that there is an 
analogy between the decay of plants and the death 
of living creatures. But this will not hold, be- 
cause one of the things compared is void of what 
is the chief thing in the other, the power of 
perception. As no probability then of a cessation 
of existence can be inferred from the reason of the 
thing, so none can be derived from analogy. And 
thus, when we leave the world, we may pass into 
new and social scenes, the advasi\a%<i^ Q>i ^\i\sik 
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may be bestowed upon us in proportion to our 
virtue, by the immediate will of the great Author 
of Nature. 

This credibility of a future life answers all the 
purposes of religion, and removes objections as 
well as a demonstrative proof would. For a fti- 
iure life is as consistent with the scheme of 
Atheism as our present is, and it cannot there- 
fore be argued even from that scheme that there 
is no fiiturity. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the Government of God hy Rewards and Puniah- 
menis, and particularly of the latter. 

The importance of a ftiture life depends upon 
the supposition of our state hereafter being regu- 
lated by our conduct here. Without this, we 
might indeed be curious to know our fiiture con- 
dition, but reasonable men would take no frirther 
interest in the matter. But if our ftiture destiny 
depends upon our present conduct, we have 
reason for the most active thought to secure that 
interest, and so to behave as to obtain the hap- 
piness and escape the misery which we believe 
ourselves capable of, and which we apprebeajl \Rk 
be placed in our own power, ASl owr ^^^^^^evi!^ «^- 
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joyments and a great'part of our miseries depend 
upon ourselves, for pleasure and pain are the 
foreseen consequences of our actions, and it is 
only by the exertion of care and forethought that 
we secure the one and avoid the other : this it 
the general course of things, though liable to 
some exceptions. Why the Author of Nature 
does not confer happiness without reference to 
our behaviour, is another matter. Perhaps it may 
be impossible, or less happiness would be the result, 
or divine goodness may consist in making the 
virtuous only happy, and God may be pleased 
with the moral piety of moral agents, both per se, 
and as conducing to the general happiness. It 
is certain however that the general method of 
divine government is a forewarning us, that ac- 
cording to and in consequence of our actions we 
shall severally receive pleasure or pain. 

This must be ascribed to the course, or rather 
to the Author of Nature ; and if the natural course 
of things be ordained by Him, then the good and 
bad consequences of our actions are intended as 
a warning how we are to act. We must not 
however suppose, that the pleasure derived from 
indulging our passions was designed as a reward 
for so doing, any more thaii our eyes arc intended 
to give us the sight of destructive or unseemly 
objects. And yet we cannot doubt but that as 
our eyes are given us to see vf \t\i, w> wa ^^vfi^ions 
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are implanted in ns for the purpose of directing 
and regulating our actions. 

From this general view of foreseen rewards and 
punishments being consequent upon our actions, 
we learn that we are at present under God's 
government in the strictest sense, just indeed as 
we are under that of civil magistrates; for the 
annexation of pleasure and pain to voluntary ac- 
tions, and giving notice of it beforehand, is the 
proper notion of government. Nor does it signify 
whether this be mediate or immediate ; for could 
the magistrate cause his laws to execute them- 
selves, or the offender to punish himself,we should 
still be under his government, but in a higher 
sense. Vain is the ridicule of lesser pains, con- 
sidered as instances of divine punishment; for 
deny the general principle, and you deny all final 
causes ; admit them, and pleasure and pain must 
be admitted as instances of them, by which God 
clearly rewards and punishes human actions. 
Thus we find that the true notion of the Author 
of Nature is that of a Governor, prior to the con- 
sideration of His attributes. And hence the ana- 
logy of nature bears out the Scripture doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, inasmuch as 
that kind of government is already exercised here 

below. 

But as divine punishment is chiefL-y oVs^eeXfc^ Vi^ 
we win next consider some circumstaaeea «s\s\o- 
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gous to what religion teaches. We observed 
that misery naturally follows vice, and being 
foreseen must be regarded as a punishment. In- 
deed this is the principle we contend for, that a 
great deal of what wc suffer might be avoided ; 
that future miseries are consequent upon present 
advantages, and arc often greater than the advan- 
tages obtained ; that though delayed for a time, 
they come suddenly at last; and that though 
such distant misery is not certain, it nevertheless 
follows in a variety of cases. In like manner, 
opportunities neglected are frequently lost for 
ever; and though after we have been guilty of 
sin and folly up to a certain degree we may re- 
form without much loss, reformation is of no avail 
in many cases where that degree is exceeded. 

These things are not accidental, but of daily 
experience, and proceed frt)m the general laws by 
which God governs the world ; and they are so 
analogous to what religion teaches, as to be capa- 
ble of being expressed in the same words. No- 
thing indeed gives a better idea of future punish- 
ments than this, that after many disregarded 
warnings the temporal bad consequences of a 
vicious course break in irresistibly, and over- 
whelm the wicked beyond the possibility of es- 
cape. And although we cannot affirm that men 
are always punished in proportion to their mis- 
bebaviour, the very many ins^Axie.^^ oi ^Ck^ %^^ 
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answer all objections against the belief of future 
punishment. 

These reflections though not without their ter- 
rors are yet salutary, for there is a recklessness 
with regard to a &ture state which nothing but 
demonstration on the part of Atheism can justify ; 
and men need therefore constantly to be reminded 
that their presiunptions are groundless, even upon 
the most sceptical principles. May it not be said 
of some even in a temporal point of view, that it 
would have been better for them had they never 
been bom ? And can we think ourselves so secure, 
that, whatever be our conduct, there will be no- 
thing analogous to this hereafter under the go- 
vemment of the same God ? 



CHAPTER III. 

Of the Moral Government of Ood. 

Although the appearances of design, and of 
the particular final causes of pleasure and pain, 
prove the creation and government of the world by 
a supreme intelligent Mind ; yet this does not at 
first sight determine any thing with certainty con- 
cerning His moral character. Moral government 
consists in rewarding men according to their ac- 
tions, as good or evil ; and its perfectVoTL Sa ^X»» 
impartia2it]r- 
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Some have imagined the Author of Nature to be 
absolutely benevolent, and in this view His justice 
and truth will be nothing but benevolenoc conduct- 
ed by wi»dom. We do not here enquire whether 
this can be proved, but whether a righteous go- 
vernment cannot be discerned in the eonHtituti(n 
of the world. There may possibly bo beings to 
whom God thus manifests benevolence, but to us 
lie appears as a righteous Governor, and of His 
government He has given us clear but not irre- 
sistible intimations. 

It is indeed allowed that the divine government 
which we experience is not the perfection of moral 
government, and yet it by no means follows tliat 
there is not sufficient to give us an idea of its 
futur(i perfecticm ; sufficient to stimulate our en- 
quiry how for, beside the moral nature which God 
has given us, the principles of moral government 
may be discerned amidst the confusion of the 
world. The satisfaction which attends a virtuous 
course might here be urged as an instance of a 
natural moral government, but it is confessedly 
difficult so to balance pleasure and pain as to give ' 
an overjilus of happiness to virtue. Still, how- 
ever, the principles of a righteous government 
may unquestionably be found. For, 

I. As it is matter of experience that God mani- 
fests Himself as a Governor, the question arises, 
J^ Ilea moral Governor^ A.nd\i»o,\wi^^^Nv^'Esw5% ^ 
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of religion more or less clear, the expectation 
of fiiture retribution cannot be deemed absurd, 
because the method already begun will then be 
carried on by the rule of distributive justice. Nor, 

II. Must we forget the good and bad conse- 
quences of a virtuous or vicious career^ which 
attest the right constitution of nature, and plainly 
imply that prudence and imprudence must be, as 
they are, respectively rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious 
actions, besides causing an alarm to the delin- 
quent from the apprehension of punishment, are 
actually pimished as mischievous to society, and 
prove that the divine government is carried on by 
the instrumentality of man. If it be objected 
that good actions are sometimes punished and 
evil ones rewarded, we answer that this is nei- 
ther necessary nor natural, and that good ac- 
tions are not punished considered as beneficial 
to society, nor evil ones rewarded, considered 
as hurtful. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue as 
such is rewarded, aad vice cis such is punished ; a 
plain proof of a moral government, though not so 
perfect as religion teaches us to expect. To see 
this more clearly, we must distinguish between 
actions and their qualities. The gratification of 
a natural passion gives pleasure^ and oo. «lQ;\assvOcs^ 
which such a passion is indulged ^Tocvixoi^ ^^C^^k^ 
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witliout reference to its morality. Consequently, 
to say that an action procured pleasure or pain, 
is quite different from saying that the good or 
bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice of such 
behaviour. In one case, the action per se pro- 
duced its effect ; in the other, the morality of the 
action. Now virtue as such naturally benefits 
the virtuous, and vice as such occasions misery 
to the vicious; vice being continually attended 
with remorse, and virtue with inward satisfaction 
and peace of mind. And here might be men- 
tioned the hopes and fears of future retribution, 
which cannot be got rid of even by those who 
have thought most deeply on the subject. 

And next we arc to consider the respect paid 
by the good to good men as such, and also the 
infamy which attaches to the vicious as such. 
To this it may be added that in domestic go- 
vernment, which is doubtless natural, children 
and others are punished for ill behaviour as such 
and rewarded for the contrary ; and that although 
civil government regards actions merely as they 
are prejudicial to society, yet still their immo- 
rality tends in different ways to bring the offen. 
dors to justice, while the entire absence of guilt 
will almost of course in nmny cases though not 
in all procure a remission of the penalties annexed 
to civil crimes. On the whole, then, besides the 
good and bad effects of virtue on. i£Le;ii'^ \si\\\^^v^^ 
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find daily instances of virtue being naturally fa- 
voured and vice discountenanced. The feict of our 
nature being moral, may be urged as a proof of 
God's moral government over us ; but that this 
nature has scope to work in, is an additional 
proof — ^the first, of final rewards and punishments; 
the second, of the working of this system in this 
present life. 

Whence is it then that virtue is thus rewarded 
and vice pimished? It arises partly from, our 
moral nature, and partly fix)m the power we pos- 
sess over each other's happiness or misery. For, 
first, peace of mind is the result of well-doing, 
never of vicious conduct as such. And, secondly, 
fi-om our moral nature and our power over each 
other's happiness or misery, vice must be in some 
kinds and instances detestable, and therefore pun- 
ished. But nothing on the side of vice can 
answer this ; for there is nothing in the human 
mind contradictory to virtue, though there is de- 
cidedly to vice. 

Happiness and misery are not however always 
regulated by personal merit or demerit, but are 
sometimes distributed by way of mere discipline. 
For the wisest and best reasons the world may 
be governed by general laws, and our happiness 
and misery be put to a certain degree in our own 
pow^. And though this may sometixae^ x^-a.^"^ 
the wicked prosperous and the rig\iteo\ia ^ffii^^^^^ 
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placed that Tirtae and Tice aie lespectiTelj fii- 
Toared and diseonntenanced. i§ a pioof <if the 
intent of nature : otherarise our menlnl consti- 
tution would be ineo^^Tuonsw But we cannot 
flay that nature intended to leward ridbas, aiwi 
piuii&h Tirtnoos actionsw thoi^ thi« sometimes 
is brooght about thioi^rh the perrersion of some 
natoial passion, implanted liar other and good 
purposes which may be clearly seen. We have 
a declaration finom the Author of Nature which 
side He takes, and so fiu- as we are true to yirtue 
we co-operate with the divine administration; 
and thence arises a secret satis&ction, and an 
implicit hope of something further. 

V. This hope is confirmed by the ncccaaarj 
tendencies of yirtue and vice to produce their 
usual effects in a greater decree than at present. 
These arc obvious with respect to individuals, 
and in a society power allied to virtue has a ten- 
dency to prevail over opposite power not so allied, 
just as power and reason combined will prevail 
over brute force. Nor is this superiority acci- 
dental ; for though in the case of reason, which has 
confessedly this tendency, there must be some pro- 
portion between reason and mere power in order 
to secure the triumph of the former ; still there 
is a tendency to prevail, notwithstanding a pos- 
mbility to the contrary and t\ie TL^^^^oaity of 
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many concurring circumstances to render it 
prevalent. 

Now virtue in a society has a like tendency to 
procure superiority, by rendering the pubKc good 
an object of emulation, by exciting individual 
diligence, and by promoting truth and justice, the 
main-springs of civil imion. And suppose the 
invisible world analogous to the visible, or that 
both form one uniform scheme, the derived power 
throughout the universe under the direction of 
virtue must have a tendency to prevail over 
brute force. Yet the same concurrences are 
necessary as there are for the prevalence of rea- 
son, proportion, time, opportimity, union, the 
absence of which may prevent virtue from being 
carried into effect in the present state of things. 
She is in fact militant here below, but hereafter 
she may have greater advantages, and her sphere 
may be sufficient for the ftdl developement of her 
tendencies. Good men may then unite, for virtue 
is naturally a bond of imion, and cannot but re- 
commend the possessors of it to the protection of 
all virtuous beings^throughout the universe. And 
suppose this tendency of virtue were perceived by 
any orders of vicious creatures throughout God's 
kingdom, it might by way of example reform 
those who were capable of reformation. This 
hypothesis is brought forward merely to ^ii'e^^ 
that, although virtue is not doimBaiit. \kaT^^ '^ 
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we know virtue and vice may hereafter be alter- 
nately depressed and prosperotis. We answer, it 
is not the object of this treatise to prove God's 
perfect moral government, or the truth of religion, 
but to observe what there is in the course of 
nature to confirm the proper proof of it supposed 
to be known ; and that the weight of the above 
remarks may be thus distinctly proved. Pleasure 
and pain are in great measure distributed without 
regard to desert ; and were nothing else discernible 
concerning this matter, there might perhaps be 
no ground for the expectation of ftiture rewards 
and punishments, though at the same time there 
would be no reason to believe that vice would on 
the whole prevail. But the things insisted on 
above strongly confirm the arguments in proof of 
a fixture state of retribution. For, 

First, they shew that the Author of Nature is 
not indifferent to virtue and vice, but has declared 
80 much in fe,vour of the former that we can 
determine fi*om nature alone the probability of the 
righteous being rewarded in a fixture life. 

Secondly, when God conformably to what re- 
ligion teaches shaU reward every one according 
to his deserts in another state of being, this wiU 
only be the completion of that moral government 
of which the principles are now discernible. 

Thirdly, fi:om what we experieiic^ o^ ^'^ ^^- 
wards and punishments of virtue ccn^ ^"ce x^^'^'^^^^- 
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tively, we are led to expect that these rewards and 
punishments may be conferred in a higher degree 
hereafter. And though this alone is not sufficient 
ground to think that this will eventually be the 
case, yet, lastly, there is sufficient ground to think 
so &om the essential tendencies of virtue and vice. 
On the whole, the notion of a moral govern- 
ment is not fictitious, but natural, suggested by 
the tendencies above mentioned; and hence arises 
a presumption, that the moral scheme of govern- 
ment established in nature will hereafter be ab- 
solutely completed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of a Slate (f Probation, asimjUying Trial, 
Difficulties, and Banger . 

The doctrine of a state of probation evidently 
implies that our future interest depends upon our 
present behaviour. Indeed, the notion of a future 
judgment supposes a temptation to do wrong; 
otherwise there would be no moral possibility of 
doing wrong. But the word probation expresses 
more strongly our dangers and trials than the 
words moral government, and therefore requires a 
separate consideration. 

As God's moral government implies a state of 
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trial with reference to a fiiture world, so does 
His natural government with reference to the 
present. Natural government as much implies 
natural trial, as moral government does moral 
trial. Hence we perceive how much depends 
upon ourselves, since in our natural or temporal 
capacity we are in a state of trial analogous to 
our moral and rcKgious trial. 

Our trial in both capacities must either be ex- 
ternal, or in our nature. For, on the one hand, 
external circumstances may betray us into open 
misconduct ; on the other, vicious persons will 
gratify their passions from the force of habit and 
passion. But since external temptations require 
internal co-operation, so when our passions mis- 
lead they are excited by external objects. Hence 
external and internal temptations imply each other. 
But since our passions are roused not only in 
lawftd but also in imlawftd cases, self-denial is 
indispensable ; and thus mankind, having temporal 
interests to be secured only by prudence, are 
urged by passion to forego their real interests i*: r 
present gratification. 

If we observe further how men behave under 
their trial, both as regards their temporal and 
spiritual interests, we shall find some insensible 
of it, others blinded by passion, others following 
pleasure without any regard to consec^enc^'^^Vfls^sst. 
here or hereafter. It may be adde^, >i3bLa\. «» ^^ 
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difficulties of oiir religious state of trial arise almost 
wholly from the bad behaviour of others, so the 
difficulties of a pi udent behaviour with respect to 
our present inteiest are increased by a foolish 
education, by vicious society, and by our own 
folly, no less than by an open course of sin. 

We rank low in the scale of creation, and our 
condition does not seem the most advantageous 
for securing our present or future interest. We 
cannot however justly complain, for as prudence 
generally leads to ease and satisfaction in our 
temporal affiiirs, so religion requires only what we 
are able to perform. And so our state of trial as 
taught by religion is credible from its uniformity 
with the general conduct of providence. Indeed, 
were our natural condition a state of constant se- 
curity and happiness, it might seem strange that 
religion should represent our future interests as 
dependent upon our present behaviour; and it 
might be alleged, that our condition hereafter was 
not analogous to our condition here. But since 
prudence and self-denial are indispensable to our 
present comfort and satisfaction, all presumptions 
are removed against their necessity to secure our 
higher interest. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(ya State of Probation, as intended for Moral 
Discipline and Improvement. 

The question now arises. How came we to 
be placed in a state of probation ? a question 
involved in insuperable difficulties. For though 
some of these difficulties are lessened by observ- 
ing that all wickedness is voluntary, and that 
many miseries have apparent good effects ; it is 
confessedly presiunptuous to pretend giving an 
accoimt of the whole reasons of our being placed 
in a condition from which so much misery and 
wickedness arise. It is sufficient for us to know, 
that our present state is in no wise inconsistent 
with the perfect moral government of God. To 
the question then which may be fiirther asked, 
What is our business here ? we answer, that we 
are placed here for our improvement in virtue and 
piety, as the requisite qualification for our future 
happiness and security. 

Now the beginning of life, considered as an 
education for mature age, is analogous to our trial 
for a future life. For, 

I. Every species of creatures is designed for 
that mode of life to which its natviife sj^ ^^^ ^» 
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external circum8tancc8 adapt it. Change a man's 
character to the greatest conceivable degree, and 
he will be incapable of a human cour8e of life and 
of hmnan happiness ; for our natm'c corresponds 
with our external condition, and our life and hap- 
piness are the result of both ; so that, without 
determining the particular life of good men here- 
after, there must be some determinate capacities 
without which they would be utterly incapable of 
realising its happiness. 

II. The constitution of creatures is such that 

they may become qualified for states of life to 

which they were once unsuited. We are endued 

with faculties of perception and memory, and are 

capable not only of acting but of acquiring new 

facilities of action. This is the power of habit, 

but neither the perception of ideas nor knowledge 

are habits, though necessary for their formation. 

However, the capacities of acquiring knowledge 

are improved by exercise. Whether the word 

habit applies to all these improvements, I shall 

not enquire ; but that perceptions readily return 

to the mind after being once received, seems 

analogous to expertness in other things, which 

confessedly arises from habit. There are, in fact, 

mental and bodily habits : imder the latter are 

comprised all bodily motions which are owing to 

use ; under the former, general habits of life and 

conduct. And as bodily habits are produced by 
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external acts, 8o are mental habits by the exer- 
tion of inward principles influencing the practice. 
Mere speculations on virtue, so far from necessa- 
rily forming a virtuous habit, may even harden 
the heart in vice. Hence, as practical habits are 
formed by repeated acts, and passive impressions 
grow weaker by repetition ; it follows, that active 
habits may be formed, while the motives that lead 
to them are less and less felt, as the habits them- 
selves are strengthened. Thus the perception of 
danger is an excitement of active caution and 
passive fear ; and, by being inured to danger, the 
former predominates. It appears then to be an 
appointment of nature that active habits are to 
be formed by exercise, for the thing is general 
and a matter of certain experience. Practical 
principles also, both absolutely and relatively,, 
grow stronger by exercise ; and thus a new cha- 
racter is formed, and many habitudes of life are 
acquired, not indeed given us by nature but such 
as nature prompts us to acquire. 

III. We should never have had this capacity of 
improving our habits by experience, had they not 
been necessary for the employment and satisfaction 
of mature life, for which nature does not qualify 
us wholly or at (mce. Mental and bodily strength 
are only attained gradually ; and were a person 
bom with both at fiill maturity, he would be a& 
unqualified for the human life oi xoaX^^^ «^<^ ^>& 

£ 
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idging from the analogy of nature, we should 
ippose it would be a community under the im- 
.ediate government of God. Nor is our igno- 
tnce of our fixture employment any proof that 
lere will be no sphere for virtuous exercise, or 
ir that frame of mind which is the result of 
[rtuous conduct. This at least must be owned, 
lat as the government of the universe is moral, 
le character of virtue and piety must be the 
Dndition of our happiness. 
From what has been said of habits, it is easy to 
3e that we are capable of moral improvement by 
iscipline. But it is not perhaps understood, that 
ur want of improvement may be traced higher 
iian to excess in the passions. Mankind are 
rone to error, and therefore stand in need of 
irtuous habits to secure them from this danger, 
^or, together with a moral principle, we have 
arious affections towards external objects ; af- 
3ctions which ought to be under its control, but 
.either excited, nor prevented from being excited, 
>y the principle of virtue. On the contrary, 
hese affections are felt, whenever their objects 
re present to the mind, even in cases where they 
annot at all, or not lawftdly, be obtained. Now 
?hat but the practical inward principle of virtue 
!an secure us from evil, when tempted by our af- 
ections to do wrong? And the improvement o^^Xsi^ 
>rinciple into a habit is plainly a aecvxrvt^ ^jgKOi&x. 
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those dangers to which finite creatures are liable 
from the very nature of particular affections ; and 
what is more, it necessarily advances our happi- 
ness, supposing the government of the uniyerse to 
be moral. 

We may hence observe how creatures made 
upright fall, and how those who preserve their 
uprightness raise themselves by so doing to a 
more secure state of virtue. The former is con- 
ceivable from the very nature of particular affec- 
tions, which must be felt when the objects of 
them are present, whether they can be lawfrdly 
gratified or not. And if this be the case, these 
affections must have a tendency to induce persons 
to indulge in forbidden gratifications; and this 
tendency, if not checked, ends in transgression. 
Thus upright creatures become depraved in pro- 
portion to their repeated irregularities in occa- 
sional acts. By a contrary behaviour they might 
have raised themselves to a higher state of vir* 
tue, and their moral principle would have been 
strengthened by exercise. And as vicious indul- 
gence depraves the inward character, so virtuous 
self-government improves it to such a degree that 
the danger of error is infinitely lessened. And 
thus we may easily conceive that pure beings 
may be in danger of going wrong, and so may 
stand in need of virtuous habits in addition to 
their natural moral principle. And as they are 
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capable of improvement, they are placed in cir- 
cumstances peculiarly fitted as a state of discipline 
for that improvement. 

How strongly does this apply to &llen crea- 
tures, whose passions have obtained the mastery 
over the law of their minds ! Upright creatures 
want improvement ; depraved creatures renewal. 
And for these education and discipline are indis- 
pensable, for the subjection of evil habits amd the 
elevation of the moral principle, in order to their 
arriving at virtuous security. 

The least reflection will shew the peculiar adap- 
tation of this world for a state of discipline. Our 
experience of human frailty, which is such as to 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual 
event of our becoming vicious and wretched, tends 
to give us a practical sense of things very different 
from the mere speculative knowledge that we are 
liable to vice and capable erf misery. And as the 
snares of vice render this world peculiarly fit for 
a state of discipline, so they render self-denial 
necessary in order to that end. Indeed, the prac- 
tice of self-government naturally tends to form 
habits of virtue ; and in proportion to the exercise 
of the virtuous principle, this tendency increases, 
and a confirmed habit is the result. 

This holds undoubtedly to a certain extent, 
but how for I know not. Neither our meofcaJi 
nor bodily powers can be improved \>e^«iA ^»^- 
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tain limits, and possibly there may be something 
analogous to this in our moral character. But 
though this world is so peculiarly fitted for a 
state of discipline, it is far fix)m proving so to 
the generality of men, who seem on the con- 
trary to make it a discipline of vice. And the 
viciousness of the world is the great temptation, 
which renders it a state of virtuous discipline 
to good men. That it docs not prove so to 
many, cannot be urged as a proof that it was not 
intended to be so, by any who observe the analogy 
of natiu-e. For though many seeds and bodies do 
not reach that perfection for which nature de- 
signed them, we cannot deny that those which 
do attain that maturity answer the purposes of 
nature. Some may perhaps object that so far as 
a course of virtuous behaviour proceeds from hope 
and fear, it is only a discipline of self-love. But 
obedience, whether it proceed from fear or hope, 
will by repetition form a habit. And why this 
nicety, by which some endeavour to depreciate 
the idea of religion proceeding from hope and 
fear ? For a regard to God's authority, and a regard 
to our own interest, are not only coincident, but are 
both of them natural principles of action ; and he 
who perseveres in a good life from either of these 
principles, cannot fail to obtain that happiness 
which such a course is calculated to confer. 
These observations on the active principle of 
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virtue apply also to passive submission to God's 
will. It may be thought that afflictions only 
can call this virtue into exercise, but experience 
shews us that prosperity itself begets extravagant 
desires. True it is that patience will have no 
scope when sorrow is no more, but stiU a tem- 
per formed by patience may be necessary. For 
though self-love rightly imderstood prompts us 
to obedience as our best interest, the question may 
still occur, whether it can be so uniformly coinci- 
dent with the will of God as not to be liable to 
excitement at some times and in some degree. 
Hence habits of resignation may be requisite for 
all creatures. In general, however, self-love and 
particular affections disturb the mind, and there- 
fore stand in need of discipline. But nothing 
disciplines like aflBiiction, which when borne with 
resignation habituates the mind to dutiful sub- 
mission to the will of God, and forms in us that 
temper which belongs to the condition of our 
being, as dependent creatures. 

On the whole, such a character is necessary for 
a mature state as nature does not bestow but 
enables us to acquire. And this is analogous to 
our condition in the present life, considered as a 
state of moral discipline for another. Some 
however may object to this discipline as altoge- 
ther unnecessary. But this is nugatory, iot ^^ 
experience that what we were to be ^w^^a \» V^ 
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ist own it to be reconcileable with the latter, 
namely, with the system of religion itself and 
the proof of it ? As we have all along taken for 
granted the existence of an Author of Nature, and 
as an objection may be made against the proof of 
this from the opinion of necessity, it is necessary 
to prove that a fatality, supposed consistent with 
what we experience, does not destroy the proof of 
an intelligent Governor of the world. Now when 
the fsttalist asserts that every thing is necessary, 
this necessity evidently does not exclude choice or 
preference, because this is what every one is con- 
scious of possessing ; and hence necessity does not 
account for the constitution of things, but only 
for the circimistances that they could not have 
been otherwise than they are. And when a fatal- 
ist speaks of necessity as the cause of every thing, 
he must mean an agent acting from necessity ; for 
abstract notions can do nothing. 

But further, the necessity, by which such an 
agent is supposed to act, does not exclude design. 
So that, admitting the system of fatalism, it ac- 
counts as miKjh for the formation of the world, 
as it does for the structure of a house, and no 
more. And the appearance of design in the 
constitution of things proves an intelligent de- 
signer acting from choice upon the scheme of 
necessity, as well as of that of freedom. B>aL 
does the opinion of necessity, supposed cwD&vaXfcTs^ 
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experimentally false. And hence we conclude, 
that, as the whole process of action implies our 
freedom, we are undoubtedly free. What how- 
ever we chiefly insist upon is this, that under 
the present constitution of things we are treated 
as free agents prior to all consideration whether 
we are free or not. 

As then the opinion of necessity misleads in 
practical matters, may it not also mislead us in 
some analogous manner with respect to a future 
and more important interest ? And as religion is 
a practical subject, it follows that whenever it is 
applied to religion our conclusions are not to be 
depended upon. Since then on supposition of 
freedom the evidence of religion is conclusive, it 
remains so on the supposition of necessity, which 
we have just seen is inapplicable in such a case. 

But this is not all. We find in ourselves a 
frame of mind inducing us to act in one way 
rather than another ; and if this be reconcileable 
with fate in our case, it is reconcileable with it in 
the Author of Nature. Natural government too, 
and final cause, imply a character and will in the 
Governor respecting His creatures. The Author 
of Nature then being most certainly of some 
character notwithstanding necessity, it is evident 
that necessity is as reconcileable with His particu- 
lar character of mercy, truth, and justice, ^\^0a. 
attributes are the foundation oi CkXl t^^otv., «^ 
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with any other character ; for we find that it does 
not hinder men from being of one character 
rather than another. Some indeed object, that 
what on the supposition of freedoili is just punish- 
ment on that of necessity is unjust ; but then we 
reply, that the necessity which destroys the in- 
justice of the one, must also destroy the injus- 
tice of the other. This shews that our ideas of 
justice and injustice remain unchanged, even 
while we suppose them removed ; for there is 
hardly a man to whom this objection would not 
at first thought occur. 

But does not the opinion of necessity destroy 
the proof, that the Author of Nature is of that 
character which is the foundation of religion ? 
We answer. No. For happiness and misery are 
our &ite in no other sense than as they are con- 
sequent upon our behaviour. And God exercises 
over us a fatherly and magisterial authority 
founded on truth and justice, which must be the 
natural rule of government to a Being who can 
have no competition of interest with His creatures. 

But as the doctrine of hberty is perplexed 
with difficulty, and necessity lies at the root of 
infidelity, I will now offer a more particular 
proof of religious obligation, which may be clearly 
shewn not to be destroyed by this opinion. The 
proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Author 
of Nature, ia not affected by necemty, supposed 
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possible in itself, and reeoncileable with the con- 
stitution of things. And it is a fact, that He 
governs the world by rewards and punishments, 
and that He has given us a moral faculty to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. This moral 
discernment implies an authoritative rule of ac* 
tion, from which we cannot depart without self* 
condemnation. Moreover, tiiat these dictates of 
the moral faculty are laws of God, may be thus 
proved. The consciousness of a rule of action 
given us by our Maker not only raises in us a 
sense of duty, but also a sense of security in fol- 
lowing it, and of danger in deviating from it. 
For since God governs by rewards and punish- 
ments, the annexing a sense of good desert to some 
actions, and of evil desert to others, amoimts in 
fact to a declaration upon whom His rewards shall 
be bestowed, and His punishments inflicted ; a 
presentiment of what we are finally to expect. 

No objection then from necessity can lie against 
this general proof of religion, nor against the 
proposition that we have this moral faculty ; nor 
yet against the conclusion, that God will reward 
the righteous and pimish the wicked ; for all this 
is confirmed and verified by the natural tenden- 
cies of virtue and vice, and by the punishment 
of vicious actions as such and as mischievous to 
society. 

We observe further that natural x^'giOTL \ia& 
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an external evidence, which is not affected by the 
notions of necessity. Suppose a person to be 
convinced of the being of a God, the moral Go- 
vernor and Judge of all mankind, and yet to be 
unacquainted with history; he would naturally 
enquire at what time and in what manner this 
system of doctrine first came into the world, and 
whether it were believed by any considerable part 
of it. And should he find that it was discovered 
at a late period, he would conclude that though 
the rational evidence of it remained its late dis- 
covery gave it no additional probability. Instead 
of this, however, he would find : first, that some- 
thing of this system has been professed in every 
age and country; secondly, that the belief in 
one God was received in the first ages ; thirdly, 
that there is express historical evidence of this 
system having been first taught by Revelation. 
Now these things are of great weight. The first 
shews that this system is conformable to the com- 
mon sense of mankind ; the second confirms the 
truth of it, for it shews either that it was ori- 
ginally revealed, or that it is the conclusion of 
natural reason; the third must be admitted as 
some degree of real proof, that this system was 
actually taught by Revelation. This I mention, to 
shew the presumption that religion came into the 
world by Revelation, prior to all consideration of 
the authority of the Book suppo^^d \ft contain it. 
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Let tus however eaxefiilly remember that as spe- 
culative reason miay be impaired, so also may our 
moral understanding, if its dictates be not attended 
to. And this HabiHty to error is a most serious 
admonition to us to be on our guard in a matter 
of such consequence as religion, and not to make 
custom or a regard to our present ease our only 
moral mle. 

These observations are sufficient to influence 
the actions of reflecting men, provided there be no 
proof to the contrary. But an objector may per- 
haps urge : " There are indeed many probabiHties 
which cannot be refiited, and yet there may be 
greater probabilities on the other side. Indeed, 
we need not object against the particular argu- 
ments in support of an opinion, when that opi- 
nion may be clearly shewn to be false. Now the 
mode of government by rewards and punishments 
supposes us to be free and not necessary agents, 
and it is incredible that the Author of Nature 
shoidd govern, us upon the supposition of our 
freedom, when the contrary is the fact ; or that we 
shoidd be rewarded or punished for our actions 
hereafter, under the idea of their being of good or 
evil desert.'* Here then the matter is brought to 
a point, and the answer to it is ftdl, and not to be 
evaded ; namely, that the constitution of things 
proves beyond all doubt that the conclusion from 
this reasoning is false wherever t\ie is[!^Q;^ \\a^. 
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The doctrine of freedom indeed shews where, 
in supposing ourselves necessary and not free 
agents. And even on the supposition of neces- 
sity, the fedlacy lies in taking it for granted that 
necessary agents will noithcr be rewarded nor 
punished. But if it be incredible that necessary 
agents should be thus dealt with, then are men 
free, inasmuch as they are imdoubtedly rewarded 
and punished. And even supposing that men are 
necessary agents, then is there nothing incredible 
in the supposition that they will be rewarded and 
punished, since this is a mode of government of 
which we have daily experience. On the whole, 
the opinion of necessity considered as practical 
is false ; and if necessity, supposed possible and 
reconcileable with the constitution of things, does 
not destroy the proof of natural religion, it clearly 
does not alter the proof of revealed. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Oovemment of God, considered as a Scheme 
or Constitution, imperfectly understood. 

Although the analogy of nature confessedly 
strengthens the facts of religion, objections may 
be urged against the wisdom axvd ^podness of the 
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divine govemment to which analogy fiimishes no 
direct answer ; for the proof of a fact by no means 
proves its wisdom or goodness. But still, on the 
supposition of a moral constitution of nature, and 
a moral government over it, analogy suggests that 
this government must be a scheme of government, 
as distinguished from sii^le unconnected acts of 
distributive justice ; a scheme imperfectly imder- 
stood, and of such a nature as to form a general 
answer to all objections. For, first, upon sup- 
position of God's moral government, the analogy 
of His natural government makes it credible that 
it must be a scheme beyond our comprehension ; 
and, secondly, a more distinct observation of some 
particulars in His natural government will shew 
the little weight of any objections against its 
wisdom and goodness. 

I. Analogy renders it highly credible, that 
God's moral government must be a scheme, for 
the whole natural government of a world appears 
to be a scheme whose parts correspond to each 
other and to the whole. In this scheme of the 
natural world individuals have peculiar relations 
to other individuals of the same species, and species 
to species. And as every action or natural event 
has respect to other actions and events, so it is 
possible that each may have an immediate or re- 
mote relation to others beyond the compass of 
this present world. We cannot md.e^ ^iOT^^i's^ 
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;r our ignorance is to objections against the 
enie of providence. For suppose a person to 
ert that the origin and continuance of evil 
jht easily have been prevented by repeated in- 
positions, or that a scheme of government is 
;lf an imperfection, as more good might be 
jcted by unrelated acts of distributive goodness 
1 justice, the answer to all this is obvious, 
r ignorance of the divine government is such, 
it we cannot justly object to religion from see- 
; the disorders of the present state. Should a 
n object to any one dispensation of providence a 
regard to justice or a deficiency of goodness, it 
uld not indeed be sufficient to say that we were 
Lorant of other dispensations of providence un- 
ated to this ; but when, for any thing we know, 
J parts objected to may refer to other unknown 
•ts, then our ignorance is a satisfactory answer, 
^use some imknown relation may render what 
objected to, just and good in the highest 
^ee. 

[I. The little weight of these objections will 
ther appear from the following considerations. 
First, As in the natural world no ends are 
iomplished without means, so we find that dis- 
*eeable means frequently conduce to agreeable 
b, and that in cases where we might prior 
experience have supposed them to have con- 
py tendencies. Now suppoenng an «Dsi\.Q^ \»- 
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twccn the natural and the moral systems of the 
world, it is credible that what is objected against 
the scheme of providence may on the whole be 
friendly to virtue and productive of happiness. 
Nor ought we to object that we do not see this ten- 
dency, or that the contrary is apparent. What 
we caU irregularities may not in reality be such, 
but may on the contrary conduce to wise and bene- 
ficial results, nay they may be the only means 
by which these residts are capable of being ac- 
complished. But though the constitution of our 
nature which renders us capable of vice and misery 
undoubtedly contributes to the perfection and 
happmess of the world, yet some will notwith- 
standing object that it woidd have been much 
better had evil never existed at all. We may 
however conceive the very commission of wicked- 
ness to be beneficial to the world, and yet that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial for men to 
abstain from it. Thus in the natural world many 
disorders work their own cure : many for instance 
would have died but for the gout or a fever, and 
yet a madman only woidd assert that sickness 
of any kind is preferable to health. But, 

Secondly, natural government is carried on by 
general laws, and as in civil government the wisest 
and best general laws are insufficient to prevent all 
irregularities, so it may be also in the nature of 
things. But then we are a]^t to t\m\k that provi- 
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dential interpositions might prevent these irregu- 
larities. This however would plainly have some 
visible bad effects, by encouraging idleness, and by 
rendering doubtftd the natural rule of life ; and 
further, they would have some distant effects in 
consequence of the relations of things already men- 
tioned. Such being the case, non-interposition, so 
far from being an evil, is an instance of goodness . 
and as this is intelligible and sufficient for us to 
know, the going any further seems altogether be- 
yond the reach of our facidties. 

But it may be said, that as we are unacquainted 
with these relations, we must judge of religion as 
of other things by what we know ; and, that the 
answers here given to the objections against re- 
ligion may be used to invalidate the proofs of it, 
as their stress lies so much upon our ignorance. 
We answer. 

First, that, though total ignorance destroys 
both the proofs of, and the objections against, any 
matter, yet partial ignorance does not. Thus 
we may be convinced that a person of such a cha- 
racter will pursue such and such ends, though we 
may be ignorant of the proper mode of obtaining 
them ; and hence objections against his manner 
of acting would be answered by our ignorance, 
though the proof that such ends were intended 
would continue the same. In like manner the 
proof of religion is a proof of Ood!^ motaJL ^^- 
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racier, and consequently of the morality of His 
government ; but we are not competent judges of 
the best method of carrying it on. Our ignorance 
therefore though it answers all objections against 
the conduct of providence, by no means invali- 
dates the proofs of religion. 

Secondly, could unknown possibilities and rela- 
tions be fairly urged against the proof of religion, 
yet still moral obligations woidd remain certain, 
though the consequences of observing or breaking 
them would be doubtM ; for these obligations 
arise immediately from the judgments of our own 
minds, and we cannot violate them without being 
self-condemned. And suppose those future conse- 
quences of virtue and vice, which religion teaches, 
to be merely credible, this very credibility will 
induce a prudent man to abstain from wickedness, 
and to live in the conscientious practice of what 
is just and good. 

Thirdly, the answers to objections do not in- 
validate the proofs of religion ; for, on supposition 
of God's moral government, analogy leads us to 
conclude that it must be an incomprehensible 
scheme, and consequently there is reason to be- 
lieve that could we understand the whole of it 
we shoidd find the disorders objected to consistent 
with justice and goodness. 

Lastly, the answers above given to the objee- 
tions againat providence are conQScra^d by what 
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analogy shews us concerning it, namely, that our 
ignorance of the yarious relations in nature makes 
us incompetent judges in cases similar to this in 
which we pretend to judge. And therefore to 
take thefife things into the accoimt, is to judge from 
experience, and from what we know ; to neglect 
doing so, is to judge without consideration. 



CONCLUSION. 

It would appear from what has been advanced, 
that the present scene of things is connected with 
the past, present, and ftiture ; so that we are placed 
in the midst of a progressive scheme as incom- 
prehensible in every respect as any thing in the 
system of religion. For, can any one in his senses 
say that it is easier to accoimt for the creation 
and continuance of this world, by excluding the 
idea of an intelligent Author and Governor of it ? 
or, admitting an intelligent Governor, that there is 
some form of government more natural than that 
which we call moral ? Certainly not ; for without 
an Author of Nature, we are utterly at a loss to 
account for the existence of the universe ; and, 
without a moral Governor, for its end and design. 
This principle has been taken for granted in the 
foregoing treatise, and the very uo^oi^i cii «aOa. ^ 
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Being implies a will and character. But as our 
whole nature leads us to conclude that His will is 
just and moral ; so we believe that in accordance 
with this will He formed, and still sustains, the 
imiverse in which we and all living creatures bear 
our part. Irrational creatures act their part- with- 
out reflection ; but one would imagine that rational 
creatures must sometimes reflect on the nature of 
that mysterious scheme in the midst of which 
they find themselves, and on the issue of which 
they are so deeply interested. Many things prove 
the absurdity of imagining that death will be our 
destruction ; the only reason for believing which 
appears to arise from the idea, that our gross bodies 
are ourselves, which is contrary to experience. 
Hence, the supposition on which we are bound to 
reason and to act, is clearly this ; that our living 
powers will survive the stroke of death. And, 
surely, the expectation of immortality opens an 
imbounded prospect to our hopes and fears; for 
as our nature admits of misery as well as of hap- 
piness, we cannot but feel ourselves to be capable 
of higher degrees of both. And further, we 
may reasonably presume that our future interest 
depends upon our present behaviour ; for our ex- 
perience proves that in the present state of things 
good and bad actions are naturally rewarded and 
punished as such. A moral government then is 
evidently established; and &om considering the 
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essential tendencies of virtue and Tice, we cannot 
but conclude that it will be carried into perfection 
in another state of being, so that every one will 
hereafter be rewarded according to his works. And 
if this be the case, then our fiiture no less than our 
temporal interest depends upon our present beha- 
yiour, and there is nothing therefore incredible in 
the supposition, that the same difficidties which 
embarrass our earthly course may also impede 
us in our progress to the attainment of that chief 
and final good which religion lays before us. 
Indeed, the circumstances attending our condition 
here are altogether incomprehensible, except on 
the supposition that the character of virtue and 
piety must be a necessary qualification for a ftiture 
state of happiness under the moral government of 
God, and that the present state was intended as 
a school of discipline for improving ourselves in 
that character. And whereas objections are made 
against the whole notion of moral government 
firom the opinion of necessity, experience shews 
us that such objections are practically groimdless. 
These things, which are matters of fact, ought 
in aU reason to awaken mankind, and induce them 
to consider in earnest their condition and their 
duties. It is absurd for men to think themselves 
secure in a vicious, or even in a thoughtless course 
of life. The credibility of religion arising fccsos. 
experience and from the feiets abo^e^ Tc\KoSctf3ras^ 
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18 sufficient to engage them/ in the ]^ractice of piety, 
under the apprehension of a righteous administra* 
tion established in nature, andofa^ture judgment 
in oonsequence of it ; particularly when we con- 
sider how trifling and precarious are the pleasures 
of vice. Finally, the proper motives to religion are 
the proper proofs of it, arising as they do from our 
moral nature, from conscience, from our natural 
apprehension of God as a moral Governor ; and 
from the confirmation of the dictates of reason by 
life and immortality brought to light by the Gospel^ 
and the wrath of Qad revealed againU all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Importance of Christianity, 

Some persons reject Bevelation on tlie gromid 
that the light of nature is sufficient. But no one 
can possibly think it so, who considers what was 
the state of religion in the heathen world, and also 
what its present state is where the light of Ihe 
Gospel has never penetrated. We cannot indeed 
say who would have reasoned out natural religion 
in its genuine simplicity, but it is probable that 
the generality would not. And even admitting 
that they would, still they would want continually 
reminding of their duty, and occasions would arise 
when supernatural instruction would be of the 
highest advantage. To say then that Revelation 
is superfluous, is to talk at random ; as much bq^ 
as if we affirmed tihat otir pTeserA. YsSa -N^aa «» 
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completely happy, that its condition could not be 
improved. 

Others consider Eevelation of but little impor- 
tance, provided the dictates of natural religion be 
didy attended to. " Its only design," they say, 
" is to establish a belief of the moral system of 
nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety ; 
and whether this belief and practice rest upon the 
evidence of nature or Revelation, is surely of no 
great consequence." This opinion, though not 
the same as the former, is closely allied to it, and 
requires a particidar consideration. 

If God has given us a Revelation, it cannot be 
a matter of indifference whether we obey or dis- 
obey His revealed commands, imless we are posi- 
tively assured that the reasons for them have now 
ceased with regard to mankind in general, and to 
ourselves in particular ; and of this it is impossible 
we can be assured. But the importance of Chris- 
tianity will appear more distinctly by considering 
it, first, as a republication of natural religion; 
and, secondly, as containing a dispensation of 
things not discoverable by reason. 

I. Christianity instructs mankind in the moral 
system of the world ; and, what is very material, 
it teaches natural religion, free from those super- 
stitions by which it was once encumbered. Indeed, 
natural religion is as much proved by Scripture, as 
if it had been the design of God's word to do 
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nothing else. It may, however, be doubted by 
the theorist how far miracles can prove natural 
religion ; but considered as a practical thing, there 
can be no objections against this proof of it. For, 
suppose a person to preach natural religion where 
it was unknown or forgotten, and to declare that 
he was commissioned by God to do so ; and sup- 
pose him, in proof of what he said, to foretell 
fiiture events, and to work miracles ; would not 
this give additional testimony to his teaching, and 
be, as it were, a new proof of the law of nature? 

To shew this further, let us suppose a man of 
the most cultivated mind a stranger to Revelation, 
yet convinced that the world was imder an infi- 
nitely perfect Being; suppose him tempted to 
suspect that he had got beyond the reach of his 
faculties, and thus brought into great danger of 
being misled by the contagion of bad example ; 
what a confirmation would it be to him to find, 
that this moral system of things was actually re- 
vealed to mankind by that infinite Being in whom 
reason had taught him to believe, and that the 
teachers of it had proved tkeir divine commission 
by the display of miracidous power. Nor must 
we forget that immortality is brought to light by 
the Gospel. The doctrines of a future state, the 
danger of sin, and the efficacy of repentance, are 
published in the Gospel with a de^^^ oiX^^o^ \» 
which that of nature is but daxkne^. 
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Again, as Christianity served these ends at its 
first publication, so it was intended to answer the 
same in ^ture ages, by the settlement of a visible 
Church, distinguished by peculiar religious institu*- 
tions. Miracles were a means of introducing the 
Gospel ; a visible Church was established, in order 
to continue it throughout all ages, to be like a 
beacon upon a hill, to hold up the light of Revela- 
tion in aid of that of nature, and to be a standing 
memorial of our duty to the great God and Father 
of us aU. The benefit arising from the supernatu- 
ral assistance afPorded by Christianity to natural 
religion, is what many are slow at apprehending; 
and yet, who can for a moment pretend that the 
bulk of mankind in the heathen world were ft« 
advantageously situate with respect to natural 
religion, as they are now that it is laid before 
them in a manner so well calculated to influence 
their practice ? The objections urged against all 
this, from the perversion and supposed want <^ 
influence in Christianity^ cannot be insisted on as 
concltLsive on any but the principles of Atheism ; 
because the law of nature, acknowledged by the 
Theist to be from God, has been similarly per- 
verted. It may indeed be truly said, that the 
good effects of the Gk)spel have not been small, 
nor its ill eflects any eflbcts at aU. Perhaps the 
evils complained of have been aggravated ; or if 
not, Cbristianity has only \)een a i^^^^eiiikfift^ end the 
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dLspensations of proyidence are to be estimated, 
not from their perversions, but frx)m their genuine 
timidencies. But, 

II. Christianity contains a dispensation of things 
not disooverable by reason, and in consequence of 
which seyeral distinct precepts are enjoined. It 
reveals a particular system of proyidence, carried 
on by the Son and Spirit of God, for the salvation 
of lost man. And it is in Scripture that the rela- 
tions in which the Son and Spirit stand to us, are 
alone revealed. Hence arise the obligations of 
duty which we are under to Them ; and the truth 
of liie case in each of these respects being admit- 
ted, namely, that God is our Governor, on the 
evidence of reason ; that Christ is our Mediator, 
and the Holy Ghost our Sanctifier, on the evi- 
dence of Revelation, it is no more a question why 
it should be commanded us to be baptized in the 
name of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than in 
that of the Father. 

Religion may be considered under a two-fold 

aspect; either as external^ or internal. Under 

'lie latter notion, the essence of natural religion 

onsists in religious regards to God the Father 

Jmighty ; the essence of revealed, in religious 

tgards to the Son and Holy Ghost. And the 

^ligation of paying divine worship to Each of 

Bse Persons in the Trinity, arises frotsL l\\fc Tfc- 

•ons which They sustain towards \xb m ^^ <i»- 
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venant of grace, the one as our Redeemer, the 
other as our Sanctifier. In what external manner 
this inward worship is to be paid, is a matter of 
pure Revelation ; but our obligations to such in- 
ternal worship are obligations of reason, arising 
out of those relations themselves. 

If this be true, those who disregard Christianity 
on the groimd of the sufficiency of natural religion, 
forget that it has something peculiar to itself of 
great importance ; for, the office of our Lord being 
made known, the obligation to pay Him religious 
regard is plainly moral, and arises immediately 
from His office itself. The objectors to Revelation 
seem to forget, that it informs us of something new 
in the state of mankind ; acquainting us with some 
relations we stand in, which coidd not otherwise 
have been known. And these relations being real, 
neglect of them will doubtless be attended with 
the same kind of consequences under God's go- 
vernment, as the neglect of any other relations 
made known to us by reason ; and ignorance will 
be as much an excuse in one case as in the other. 

If Christ then be our Mediator, our Lord, our 
Saviour, and our God, no one can say what may 
be the consequences of our disregard of Him under 
these high relations, even in the way of natural 
consequences. For as the natural consequences of 
vice in this world are doubtless to be considered 

judgments of God, so may t\ie ^xxdigments of a 
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future life be regarded taifi the natural consequences 
of our misbehaviour under the relations in which 
God has placed us. 

Again, if man be so corrupt as to be mifit for 
that state which Christ has gone before to prepare 
for His disciples, and if therefore it be necessary 
for him to be bom again ^before he can see the 
kingdom of God ; it is of the utmost consequence 
that he use the appointed .means for obtaining 
grace. And siu'ely, on the supposition that Chris- 
tianity is either true or credible, it is the greatest 
rashness imaginable to treat it with irreverence. 
It can never be esteemed as of little consequence, 
until it be proved to be false ; and its importance, 
if true, is the greatest possible. 

To illustrate the foregoing observations, I would 
add, that from hence we may clearly see the dis- 
tinction between what is moral, and what is posi- 
tive in religion. Moral precepts are those of which 
we see the reasons ; positive, are those of which 
we do not. Moral duties arise out of the nature 
of the case ; positive, from external comnu^id. 
From this distinction, we see the ground of pre- 
ference given in Scripture to the former. The 
reason of positive institutions in general is very 
obvious ; and they, who attend to the thing, will 
see that they have in general the nature of moral 
commands, since the reason of them appears. Care 
then must be taken in comparing mox^^ijcA^Qi^w- 
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tive duties, that they he compared no further than 
as they are different ; and unless 'this caution is 
observed, con^ion arises. 

This being premised, suppose two precepts en- 
joined by the same authority, both of which it is 
impossible to obey ; that the former is moral, the 
latter positive ; it is unquestionably our duty to 
obey the former. Further, the positive institu- 
tions of Christianity are means to a moral end, 
which is of course more excellent than the means ; 
nor is the observance of these institutions of any 
value, otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral 
principle. Taking the words, moral law and 
positive institutions, in their popular and practical 
sense, I add that the whole moral law is clearly 
as much a matter of revealed command as posi- 
tive institutions. And in this respect they are 
both upon a level. But the moral law is more- 
over written upon our hearts, a plain intimation 
from its Author which is to be preferred when 
they interfere. 

This question, however, is not so very important 
after all ; nor are we left to reason to determine 
it. For, though men have in all ages been 
prone to give the preference to positive institu- 
tions, the nature of the thing shews us plainly 
enough that all notions of this kind are utterly 
suhverBiYe of true religion, and contrary to the 
^srpress declarationBoi^CTii^tvae\ v&iW^'ddes^our 
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blessed Lord taught distinctly, that the general 
spirit of religion consists in moral piety and virtue, 
as distinguished from forms and ritual ohservances. 
We must not, however, forget the propensity of 
human nature to regard as worthless whatever 
on comparison is found to be of less importance 
than that with which it is compared; we must 
remember that our obligation to obey all God's 
commands is absolute, and that commands merely 
positive if admitted to come from Him become 
Sioral in the strictest sense. 

From virhat has been now said^of the importance 
of Christianity, we see the necessity of searching 
the Scriptures in order to see what the scheme 
of Revelation really is, rather than determine be- 
forehand what it must be. If indeed we discover 
in Revelation any passages of which the meaning 
appears contrary to natural religion, we may cer- 
tainly conclude such seeming meaning not to be 
the real one ; though it is by no means a presump- 
tion against an interpretation of Scripture, that it 
contains a doctrine undiscoverable by the light of 
nature. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Of the supposed Presumption against a Revelation^ 
[ considered as miraculous. 

We eome next to consider the presumptionti 
against Revelation in general. It is oommonly 
supposed that there is tome peculiar presumption 
against miracles from the analogy of nature, and 
that stronger evidence is necessary to prove th^ 
reality than would be sufficient to convince us of 
any other matter of fact. But in answer to this, 
I observe, 

■ I. That there is no apparent presumption fipom 
the analogy of nature against the general scheme 
of Christianity. If there be, it must be because 
it is not discoverable by reason or experience ; or 
else because it is unlike that course of nature 
which is. But no presumption can be urged 
from analogy against its truth, on the ground of 
its not being discoverable by reason or experience. 
Take the case of a person thoroughly acquainted 
with our whole system of natural philosophy and 
natural religion : such a one could not but be sen- 
sible how small a part of the natural and moral 
system of the universe he was acquainted with, 
and what nimiberless things in the dispensations 
of providence^ both past, pxeaeiLt, and future, he 
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could never hope to discover without Revelation. 
And, therefore, that things should lie beyond the 
reach of our Acuities is no presumption against 
their reality, for we daily meet with things in the 
constitution' of nature which are unquestionably 
of this kind. Again, analogy raises no presump^ 
tion against any of the things contained in this 
general doctrine of Scripture, on account of their 
being unlike the known course of nature. For 
we cannot infer that the whole divine government^ 
which is naturally unknown to us, and every thing 
in it, is like any thing in that which is known ; 
and liierefore there is no peculiar presiunption 
against any thing in the former, on the ground of 
its being unlike to any thing in the latter. Even 
in the natural government of the world, and indeed 
in the moral, we see things very unlike one an- 
other; and therefore we ought not to wonder 
at the dissimilarity between things visible and 
invisible. 

The notion of a miracle, wrought in attestation 
of a divine mission, is sufficiently imderstood* 
There acre also invisible miracles, such as Christ's 
Incarnation, which themselves require proof. Re- 
velation also is miraculous, and miracles are the 
proof of it ; and, as the foregoing observations 
prove, there is no presumption against them from 
the analogy of nature. 

II. Analogy brings no pte«;viin^OTL ^<^dca2ise^ ^ 
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Revelation at the beginning of the world; for 
every miraculous interposition has reference to a 
course of nature, and implies something different 
from it. But at the time supposed, there either 
was no course of nature, or if there were, we do 
not know what it was. Hence the question of a 
primeval Revelation becomes a question of fSact, 
concerning which tradition may be alleged as in 
other ordinary cases, and there is consequently 
no peculiar presimiption from analogy against it. 
Add to this, that there does not appear the least 
intimation that religion was first reasoned out; 
but there is every evidence on the other side to 
prove that it came by Revelation. 

III. But still it may be urged that there is some 
peculiar presiunption from analogy against mi- 
racles, after the settlement of a course of nature. 
Before however we can raise an argument from 
analogy, either for or against Revelation, we must 
be acquainted with a parallel case, that of some 
other world, seemingly in like circumstances with 
pur own, which it is obvious we cannot meet with ; 
and even could we meet with a single presumptive 
proof, from being informed whether such a world 
had a Revelation or not, it would from being 
single be infinitely precarious. For, first, there 
is a very strong presimiption against the most 
ordinary facts, prior to the proof of them. And 
hence we Bee that the question, o^ \m.i^rtance in 
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the case before us turns upon the degree of pecuKar 
presumption which is supposed to exist against 
miracles, whether in fact it be such as to render 
them incredible. Secondly, if we leave out the 
consideration of religion, we are totally at a loss to 
account for the causes on which the present course 
of nature depends, and therefore it does not seem 
improbable that a lapse of five or six thousand years 
may have given occasion for miraculous interposi- 
tion. It is evident then that' there is a greater 
presimiption against any particular common facts, 
than against miracles in general, prior to any evi- 
dence for either. But, thirdly, take in the con- 
sideration of religion, and then we sec particular 
reasons for miracles, to afford mankind instruction 
additional to that of nature, and to attest the truth 
of it. Lastly, miracles must not be compared to 
ordinary events, but rather to extraordinary phe- 
nomena; and then the comparison wiU be between 
the presumption against miracles, and that against 
the phenomena of nature. And before this can be 
determined, we must consider what upon first 
hearing woidd be the presumption against the last- 
mentioned appearances, to one only acquainted 
with the ordinary operations of nature. 

On the whole, while there is no feir presmnp- 
tion against miracles, there are reasons for them 
which give a positive credibility to the history of 
them^ wherever these reasons "hcAA.. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of our Incapacity of judging what ufas to be expected in a 
Revelation; and the Credibility ^ from Analogy, that it 
must contain things which appear liable to objections. 

Many objections liaye been alleged against tbe 
whole scheme of Christianity. But it is sufficient 
to observe with respect to them, that upon suppo- 
sition of a Revelation, it is highly credible before- 
hand that we should be incompetent judges of it 
to a great degree, and that it would be liable to 
great objections in case we should judge of it 
otherwise than by the analogy of nature. And 
therefore, though objections against the evidence 
of Christianity require the most serious consider- 
ation, objections against the scheme itself are 
mostly fiivolous. To prove this, is the general 
design of the present chapter. 

As God governs the world by certain laws of 
nature, so the Scriptures inform us of a scheme 
of divine providence additional to this. They 
teach us that God has revealed to us things con- 
cerning His government, which could not other- 
wise have been known ; that He has reminded us 
of thinga discoverable by xeaaoxL, OiXid attested 
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the whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and 
revealed dispensation of things be both from God, 
and together make up one scheme of providence ; 
it is credible, that if we are incompetent judges 
of the one, we may be so likewise of the other. 
As the course of nature is found to be different 
from what might have been expected, so the 
revealed dispensation may be liable to great ob- 
jections, both against the scheme itself, and 
against the degree of miraculous interposition by 
which it was attested and carried on. 

These observations apply particularly to inspi- 
ration. As we cannot judge beforehand by what 
laws God would naturally instruct us, so on the 
supposition of His affording us additional light by 
Bevelation it is impossible for us to say in what 
manner this light would be afforded us. It is 
quite frivolous then to object against any one 
point being left in one way rather than in ano- 
ther, for this would be to object against things 
being different from expectations which have been 
shewn not to be founded on reason. Thus the 
only question is, whether Christianity be a real 
Revelation ; and whether the Scriptures be what 
they claim to be, the word of God. Now, what- 
ever minor objections may be made, there are 
none to overthrow a Bevelation of such a nature 
as the Christian, but such as shew that there is 
no proof of miracles wrought in atte«^t\QTLQlSx.\ 
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nor any thing in the prophecies which foretold it, 
that human sagacity could not haye foreseen. 
When this is shewn, there is an end of Revelation. 
But were the proof of any one of these lower 
than is allowed, yet still while any proof of them 
remains Revelation will stand on the same footing 
as before, and ought to have a like influence upon 
our lives and conversation. Hence it appears 
that there are several ways of arguing, which, 
though correct when applied to other writings, 
are yet by no means applicable to the prophetic 
parts of Scripture. We cannot say, for instance, 
that such or such cannot be the meaning of a given 
passage of Scripture ; for if it had, it would have 
been expressed more plainly ; because we are not 
competent judges how plainly it was to have been 
expected that the true sense would have been 
given. The only question is, what reason is 
there for believing that such is the sense of the 
passage ; not, how much more accurately and de- 
terminately it might have been expressed. 

But do not internal improbabilities weaken ex- 
ternal proof? Doubtless. But to what purpose 
can this be alleged, when we consider that the 
strongest internal improbabilities are overcome by 
the most ordinary testimony, and that we scarcely 
know what are improbabilities in the matter we 
are here considering. For though it is manifest 
that we axe not competent to Afccids what super- 
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natural instructions were to have been expected, 
and though the objections of an incompetent judge 
must necessarily be firivolous ; we may go one step 
further and observe, that if men will pretend to 
judge of Scripture from preconceived views, the 
analogy of nature shews beforehand the proba- 
biHty of their meeting strong objections against 
it, however unexceptionable it may be ; for so, 
prior to experience, they would similarly object to 
the manner of that instruction which is afforded 
by the ordinary course of nature. From these 
things then it is highly credible beforehand, that 
in case a Revelation were given at aU, it would be 
with circumstances and degrees, against the cre- 
dibility of which we should imagine we saw 
objections. 

By applying these general observations to a par- 
ticular objection, we shall see their application to 
others of a like kind» It appears from Scripture, 
that in the apostolic age the first converts were 
endued with miraculous gifts, which however 
some of them exercised in a disorderly manner ; 
and this is made an objection against their being 
really miraculous. But, if we take the case of a 
person endued with any of these gifts, for in- 
stance, that of tongues, we must suppose him to 
have the same power over this gift as he had over 
any other natural endowment ; and that, conse- 
quently, he might make either a right or a Yn:<^\^ 
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use of it, according to his sense of decency or 
prudence. Where then is the objection? We 
might indeed have expected that a di£Perent class 
of persons would have been invested with these 
powers, or that they would have been continually 
restrained in theexercise of them ; but from what 
has been observed above, it is most clear that we 
are not judges in what degree or manner God 
should miraculously interpose. In the natural 
course of Providence, superior talents are confer- 
red not only on those who are disposed to make a 
right use of them, but also on others. And in 
the instruction naturally afforded us for the con- 
duct of life, particularly in our education, circum- 
stances frequently arise to excite our disgust, and 
prejudice us against it. 

One might add, that in other respects nature 
and Revelation resemble each other. Practical 
Christianity is indeed plain and obvious ; but the 
more distinct knowledge of divine things requires 
exact thought and careM consideration. The 
hindrances too of natural and supernatural light 
are of the same kind. And as the whole scheme 
of Scripture is not yet imderstood, so if it is 
ever imderstood without miraculous interposition 
it must be in the same way as natural knowledge 
is attained, by thought, study, and diligent inves- 
tigation. Nor is it incredible that a book, which 
has been bo long in the poasession of mankind, 
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should contain many truths as yet undiscovered ; 
for the same phenomena, and the same faculties of 
investigation, from which such great discoveries 
in natural philosophy have lately been made, were 
equally in the possession of mankind several thou- 
sand years ago. ' 

It may indeed be objected that this analogy 
&ils in a material respect, for that natural know- 
ledge is of little or no consequence. But I have 
been speaking of the general instruction which 
nature does or does not afford. And besides, some 
parts of natural knowledge are of the greatest 
importance. But suppose the analogy failed in 
this respect, it might be supplied from the whole 
constitution of nature, which shews that God does 
not dispense His gifts according to our notions of 
advantage or disadvantage. And this in general, 
with His method of dispensing knowledge in par- 
ticular, would make out a frdl and^ satisfactory 
analogy. 

Others again may further object, that the 
Scriptures represent the world as ruined, and 
Christianity as a means of recovering it. Is it 
then credible, they say, that so many ages should 
bave passed before a matter of such importance 
became, known, that it should then be made known 
to so few, and that it should lie open to the same 
objections as are made to the light of nature 
itself? I answer, this is credible, if the li^ht c^il 
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nature and of Revelation be both from God. Men 
are liable to diseases for which God has provided 
natural remedies, but of these many were for ages 
unknown, many perhaps still so ; and besides they 
are neither certain, perfect, nor universal. 

Now, what is the just consequence from aU these 
things ? We must not surely infer that reason is 
no judge of what is o£Pered to us as being of divine 
Revelation ; for by reason we judge, not only of 
the meaning, but also of the morality and the 
evidence of Revelation; by reason we ascertain 
whether Scripture contains any thing plainly 
contradictory to wisdom, justice, and goodness, to 
what the light of nature teaches us of Gx>d ; by 
reason too we weigh the evidence of Revelation, 
and consider the force of the objections alleged 
against that evidence. 

In conclusion we may observe, that frivolous 
as are the objections considered in this chapter ; 
yet when a supposed Revelation is more consistent 
with itself, and has a more general tendency to 
advance virtue than could have been expected from 
enthusiastic or political views ; this is a presump- 
tion that it does not proceed from them, because 
we are competent judges what might have been 
expected from the influence of such feelings. a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

0/ Christianity, considered as a Scheme or Con- 
stitution, imperfectly comprehended. 

I. Chkistianity is a particular scheme com- 
prehended under the moral Government of God, 
consisting of various parts, and of a mysterious 
economy, which has been carrying on fi^m the 
time of the fall, and is still carrying on for its 
recovery by a divine Person, the Messiah, who is 
to gather together in one the children of God that 
are scattered abroad, and to establish a kingdom 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. And in order to 
the attainment of this object, after various dispen- 
sations preparatory to this great salvation, Jesus 
Christ came into the world, died, rose again, and 
is now exalted at the right hand of God. Parts 
likewise of this economy are the mission of the 
Holy Ghost, and His ordinary assistance to good 
men ; Christ's invisible government of His Church, 
and His fixture return to judge the world. Now 
Kttle, surely, need be said, to shew that this 
system is but imperfectly understood. Indeed, 
whoever seriously considers that part of the 
Christian scheme which is revealed in Scripture, 
will find so much more unrevealed as to coijkr'nsisifc 
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him that for all purposes of judging and objecting 
we know as little of it as of the constitution of 
nature. 

II. In Christianity, as well as in nature, means 
are made use of to accomplish ends. And hence 
the same answers may be given to objections 
against the perfection of Christianity, as to objec- 
tions of a similar kind against the constitution of 
nature. It shews the credibility, that the things 
objected to may be the very best means of accom- 
plishing the very best ends. And their apparent 
foolishness is no objection against this in a scheme 
so greatly beyond our comprehension. 

III. Christianity may be carried on by general 
laws, no less than the course of natiure ; and 
though these laws are unknown to us, they are no 
more so than the laws from whence it is that some 
die as soon as bom, while others live to extreme 
old age ; with nimiberless other things which we 
cannot reduce to any laws or ndes, though they 
are doubtless reducible to general laws, as much 
as gravitation is. Now if the revealed dispensa- 
tions of Providence fall under general laws as 
much as God's natural Government, there is no 
more reason to expect that every exigency should 
be provided for by these general laws, than that 
every natural exigency should be provided for by 
the laws of nature. 

On the whole, the appearance of irr^ularities 
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in nature is owing to its being a scheme im- 
perfectly known: and as it is manifest that 
Christianity is a scheme but partially revealed, 
in which means are made use of to accomplish 
ends, like that of nature ; so the credibility that 
it may have been all along carried on by general 
laws, no less than the course of nature, has been 
distinctly proved. And hence it is supposable 
beforehand, that Christianity would be liable to 
the same objections as the frame of nature. 

We will next, according to the method pro- 
posed, shew that the particular objections against 
Christianity may be answered by particular and 
fuU analogies in nature. The thing objected 
against the whole scheme of the Gospel is this : 
that it seems to suppose that God was obliged to 
employ intricate means for the accomplishment of 
His ends, the recovery and salvation of mankind, 
just as men from ignorance or weakness are forced 
to use many" perplexed contrivances tct arrive at 
their objects. Now every thing we see shews the 
folly of this objection against the truth of Christi- 
anity ; for according to our manner of conception 
God makes use of many means, apparently tediouis, 
in the natural course of His providence, and conse- 
quently the mystery in this matter is as great in 
nature as in Christianity. We know what we 
ourselves aim at as final ends, and we know too 
what means we make use of as conducive to those 
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CHAPTER Y. 

(^/iif PmrHcmlmr Sjf$ifm 9f CknaOmmUy; tie Jj/^ohi- 
memi cfm Medimiiit^ mmd ike Rtdemptiam of tie Warid 
by Him. 

No part of Christianity has been more fiercely 
assailed than the doctrine of the mediation of 
Christ ; and yet, when Mrly considered, none is 
less liable to objection. For, 

I. The whole analogy of natore removes all 
lamgined presumption against iha notian of a 
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MediatxH' Ix'tw^ben Gud imd muL.. Tiif visibk 
g oiem meat of Gud it aurieci cm. uiiL uL um 
natural blessxngv arf cimttzred. turoimrL liit ii*- 
ttmnieiitalrrr Uid nteuu^ iif iiUtta> : imc; iifsici ui' 
dbjectian£^ cam be zaiHtid ^-um Tin litni: uf iiunir" 
agUBSt thii- dcicUxiftt:. tuiict- 'vi^t' imd inm. es^ierieucf: 
that God doefr ikPtiudh- a^prpuim mediuiuxv to lit lui: 
mfltmnieiitE^ of Hii^ jiuniot mid men^' tiTwurdt^ w%. 

TL Tbe fmppofihdcm tiuct wt are uuder tiit- jaru- 
per moral ^rcnrtammeiii uf Gud. reipxireh li*!rt a 
disdnct notice. Tbe diriiit- luunL irtn-iximifiui 
which reh^km teadietu iixj^ef titu: \n Gud f icp- 
pointment tihe ccmtKiqueziot uf riot: iriL tie nimay 
in a fiitare fOa^e of beiuc. Bui. tfef we aj<t ncit 
acquainted with the reauuiM- iur which fiztxzK; 
punishments wiH be TH&i'Uid. h i^ z*at izipn^dLbk; 
they mar follow wickedzke*)^ is the war of satoral 
consequence from Gcxi'^ arieinal Kot^vauan of 
the world ; from the naxnre He has ^ven ns. az^ 
from the condition in which He has placed ns. 

Some good men may perhaps take mnbrage at 
this yiew. as if it were taking the execution ci 
justice out of God's hands, and giving it to nature. 
But they shoidd remember, that when we speak 
of nature, we speak of nature's God : and that 
Scripture ascribes to divine justice those punish- 
ments which must be termed natiural, in contra- 
distinction to such as are miraculous. After all, 
aa the future punishment of the wiek<^ h;nUl 
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doubtless be regulated by reason and justice, it 
makes no difference whether we suppose it in- 
flicted in a manner analogous to the infliction of 
temporal punishments, or in some other way ; for 
the supposition is plainly not incredible, that the 
punishment of the wicked may either be conse- 
quent upon wickedness, or else be regulated by 
the general and established laws of the imiyerse. 

III. We may observe too in nature the pro- 
vision which has been made to prevent the natural 
bad consequences of men's actions. We are apt 
to think that the constitution of the world might 
have been such, as to have prevented the introduc- 
tion of misery at all. On the contrary, however, 
we find that evil is permitted ; but that the Author 
of Nature has so hx interposed on our behalf, 
as to provide us with remedies which, in many 
cases, prevent the destruction which must other- 
wise have ensued. And this is an instance both 
of severity and of mercy in the constitution of 
things. Now suppose it to have been so consti- 
tuted that, after the commission of such actions 
as were foreseen to be productive of misery, misery 
had been inevitable, we could not justly have com- 
plained. But that the contrary is the case, is the 
result of mercy; and hence we might according 
to the analogy of nature be led to hope, that not- 
withstandiDg the ruin naturally consequent upon 
rice provision might still be made for preventing 
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those consequences from inevitably and univer- 
sally following. 

Many will doubtless wonder at finding this 
made a question. The generality of mankind, far 
from feeling unhappy at the state of misery which 
abounds, think but little about the matter. But 
let us observe what we frequently experience to 
be the effects of irregular and disorderly beha- 
viour, misery, ruin, death, and it will appear that 
as no one can say how fetal the imprevented con- 
sequences of vice may be, so it is by no means 
certain how hx these consequences could pos- 
sibly be prevented consistently with the moral 
constitution of nature. There would however be 
reason to hope, that the imiversal government 
might not be so strict as to exclude all hope of 
pardon. But, 

rV. It seems, improbable that any thing we 
could do would alone prevent ^the consequences 
of sin from being inflicted. The contrary at least 
cannot be maintained, for we are imacquainted 
with the whole of the case. The reasons which 
render necessary the infliction of ftiture pimish- 
ments are imknown to us, and consequently we 
are imable to say whether any thing we could do 
would cause them to be remitted. We do not 
know the whole natural consequences of vice, nor 
how they follow it if not prevented ; and there- 
fore we cannot say what we can do tft y^^^^^j^* 
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them. Let us then retrace the analogy of nature, 
which will be sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary 
assertion, urged as an objecti<m against a doctrine 
of which the proof is not reason but Revelation. 
Consider thus : people ruin themselves by extra- 
vagance, bring diseases on themselves by excess, 
incur the penalties of the laws, (and surely civil 
government is natural ;) will sorrow for the past, 
and future good behaviour, alone prevent the 
natural consequences of such a course ? Certainly 
not : and if this be our case, considered merely as 
inhabitants of this world, and as having a tempo- 
ral interest here, why may it'not be our case also 
in our more important capacity ? Why is it not 
credible, that if we are obnoxious to future pu- 
nishment, our future good behaviour may be wholly 
insufficient to prevent our punishment, or to put 
us in the condition we should have been in had 
we preserved our innocence ? 

We speak it with reverence, but it is plainly 
contrary to all our notions of government, and of 
the general constitution of nature, to suppose that 
doing well for the future should in all cases pre- 
vent the punishment annexed to disobedience ; nor 
can we tell in what cases, or in what degree, 
reformation would have the desired effect. And 
though the efficacy of repentance alone has been 
much insisted on in opposition to Christianity, 
jret ^om the general prev«leiw!e of sacrifices in 
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the heathen world this notion would seem repug- 
nant to the general sentiments of mankind. We 
conelude then, that had the general laws of God's 
government heen permitted to operate without any 
interposition on our hehalf, ^ture punishments 
must inevitably have followed notwithstanding 
any thin^ w^e could have done to prevent it. 

V. In this darkness, Revelation comes in to con- 
firm our fears respecting the future consequences 
of sin ; supposes the world to be in a state of ruin, 
teaches the inefficacy of repentance alone, but* 
shews us that there was still in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe room for an interposition to 
jH^vent the &ital consequences of transgression. 
From this source we learn that God so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son, to the 
end that 'whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. And the Son of 
God so loved us that He gave Himself for us, to 
prevent that execution of justice upon sinners 
which God would otherwise have executed. 

Should any thing that has been advanced 
appear inconsistent with divine goodness, a little 
consideration would remove that impression. For 
were we to suppose that the whole creation would 
have perished had not God interposed to prevent 
the ruin, even this would not be inconsistent 
with the most perfect goodness. But still it may 
be thought, that this vew of the snb^eel svs::^-^^^'?^ 
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man to be naturally in a yery strange state. This 
is true, but then it is not Christianity which has 
put him into this state. For whoever considers 
the miseries and wickedness of the world, will 
think he has little reason to object against the 
Scripture accoxmt of man's depravity. But that 
the sin of our first parents was the occasion of our 
being placed in a more disadvantageous condition, 
is a thing particularly analogous to what we see 
in the daily course of nature, as the recovery of 
the world by Christ has been shewn to be so in 
general. 

VI. Christ's office, as Mediator, is thus repre- 
sented in Scripture. He is the Light of the world, 
the Revealer of God's will. He is a propitiatory 
Sacrifice, offered by Himself, our great High- 
priest. And whereas it is objected that all this 
is merely by way of allusion to the Mosaic sacri- 
fices, the Apostle expressly declares that the 
Levitical priesthood was a shadow of Christ's, 
and that the sacrifices were allusions to the atone- 
ment made by the Blood of Christ. The chief 
parts of His office, as Mediator, may be considered 
under three heads. First, He was that Prophet 
who should come into the world. He published 
anew the corrupted law of nature, and taught us 
to live soberly, uprightly, and godly in this present 
world, in expectation of a future judgment ; con- 
£rming the truth of this moral system by giving 
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the strongest proofs of His Divine Legation, and 
leaving us an example that we should follow in 
His steps. Secondly, He has a Kingdom which is 
not of this world. He foimded a Church, over 
which He exercises an invisible government, and 
which He has promised to be with unto the end 
of the world. Lastly, He offered Himself as a pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
Sacrifices of expiation were commanded the Jews, 
and obtained also among other nations ; and they 
were continually repeated, so as to make up a 
great part of external religion. But now, once in 
the end of the world, Christ appeared to put away 
sin by the Sacrifice of Himself. How, and in 
what particular way, this Sacrifice of Christ was 
efficacious, many have endeavoured to explain ; 
but as the Scripture has left the subject involved 
in mystery, all conjectures about it must be, if 
not evidently absurd, at least uncertain. 

Some have attempted to explain the efficacy cif 
Christ's sufferings beyond what Scripture teaches. 
Others again have confined His office of Redeemer 
to His instruction, example, and the government 
of His Church ; whereas the gospel-doctrine ap- 
pears to be, not only that He taught the efficacy 
of repentance, but that He rendered it efficacious 
by His death ; not only that He revealed a way of 
salvation for sinners, but also that He put them 
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•into a capacity of escaping fiitore punishment, and 
obtaining future glory. 

f VII. Since we neither know how future punish- 
ment would have been consequent upon present 
transgression, nor how it would have been in- 
flicted had it not been prevented, nor why its 
infliction was needM, nor what that state of 
happiness is which Christ has gone to prepare for 
His disciples ; and since we are ignorant how £ar 
any thing we could do would prevent the punish- 
ment to which we are exposed, and recover our 
forfeited happiness ; it is evident that we are not 
judges, antecedently to Revelation, as to whether 
a Mediator was necessary or not to obtain those 
ends, namely, to prevent futtu*e punishments, and 
to bring mankind to the final happiness of their 
nature. And for the same reasons, supposing a 
Mediator necessary, we cannot judge antecedently 
to Revelation what was requisite to be assigned 
Him, in order to accomplish the ends of His ap- 
pointment. And hence to object to particular 
things revealed to have been done or suffered by 
Him, because we do not see their use and expecU- 
ency, is highly absurd. But, if we are thus incom- 
petent to judge in the case before us, it is plain 
that we have no right to object to any particular 
of Christ's mediatorial office, until we can posi- 
tively shew that it is not requisite or conducive 
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to the eads proposed, or that it is unreasonable 
in itself. 

There is one olgection of this last kind made 
Qgainst the Satis&ction (^ Christ, namely, that 
the doctrine of Christ's suffering represents God 
as indifferent whether He punishes the innocent 
or the guilty. But, from what has been already 
advanced, we may see the little weight of all such 
objections, which press as much upon the whole 
oonstitution of nature as upon Christianity. For 
the world is a system, whose parts have mutual 
lelations ; and when in the daily course of nature 
the innocent suffer for the guilty, this is liable to 
the same objection as the instance under review ; 
nay it is stronger in one respect against natiural 
providence than against Christianity, because im- 
4er the former we suffer involimtarily for the £iulta 
<rf others, whereas Christ's sufferings were volun- 
tary. The righteous government of God does 
indeed lead us to believe that finally, and upoi\ 
the whole, every one will receive according to hi^ 
works, but during the progress of this moral 
acheme vicarious punishments may be fit and ab- 
aohitely necessary. Men's follies plimge them into 
difl&culties which would prove fatal to them, were 
it not for the interposition of others. And as thif 
aid cannot in many instances be aiSbrded without 
great pains and sufferings to ourselves, we thuf 
see in what various ways the miseries of one may 
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oontrilmte to the relief of another. Hence, ob- 
jections to our Lord's vicarious sufferings are made 
only by those who forget that such sufferings are 
of every day's experience, and they amount in &ct 
to no more than this, that a divine appointment 
cannot be necessary or expedient, because the ob- 
jector does not discern its object, though he must 
at the same time confess himself incapable of 
forming a right judgment of its necessity. The 
presumption of such objections as these seems 
almost lost in their foUy, and the folly of them 
is yet greater when they are urged against truths 
of Christianity analogous to those natural dis- 
pensations of providence which are matters of 
experience. 

Lastly, not only the reason of the thing, but 
the whole analogy of nature, teaches us that we 
must not expect the same information respecting 
the divine conduct, as respecting our own duty. 
For though we are sufficiently instructed for all 
the common purposes of life, it is but an infinitely 
small portion of natural providence that we are 
enabled to investigate. The case is the same with 
respect to Revelation. The doctrine of a Mediator 
relates only to what was done on God's part in 
the appointment, and on the Mediator's in the 
execution of the office. We cannot complain 
of want of information as to any matter of duty, 
&r the reasons of all the CJhristian precepts are 
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evident ; and onr duty to Christ manifestly arises 
out of what He has done and suffered, and the 
relation w^hich He is revealed to stand in to- 
wards us. 



CHAPTER VI. 

0/ the Want of Universality in Revelation ; and of 
the supposed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 

The w^ant of universality in Revelation is often 
insisted on as a weighty objection against its 
truth. It cannot be thought, says the objector, 
that God would have bestowed any favour upon 
us, except in the degree which we imagine to be 
most advantageous, or that He would bestow it 
upon any, except He bestowed it upon all : sup- 
positions plainly contrary to the general analogy 
of nature. 

They who speak of the supposed doubtftdness 
of the evidence of religion as a positive argument 
against it, should consider the evidence on which 
they act when their temporal interests are con- 
cerned. There is jfrequently great doubt and un- 
certainty as to what is really for our advantage ; 
how it is to be attained, and whether the means 
adopted will be successM ; indeed, it is impossible 
to balance the probabilities in many cases, so as 
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to say which side preponderates. There are the 
same difficulties and impossibilities in making due 
allowances for a change of circumstances, any of 
which render men incapable of enjoying what they 
have eagerly sought, and with difficulty obtained. 
And yet instances are constantly occurring, in 
which reasoDable men will engage in pursuits that 
it is probable they will never succeed in ; and even 
make such provision for themselves as it is barely 
possible they may have occasion for, though they 
probably never will. Those again who object to 
the want of light in Kevelation, should observe 
that the Author of Nature frequently bestows ad- 
vantages upon some, while he denies them to 
others who stand equally in need of them. And 
yet, notwithstanding these diiSerences, God ex- 
^xjises a natural government over the world, and 
prudence or imprudence have their several results 
under this natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor the Christian Revela- 
tion has been imiversal, so has their evidence 
had different degrees at different periods. Thus 
the first Christians had higher evidence of 
the miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity 
than we have now ; and we again have stronger 
proof than they had, from the fiilfilment of pro- 
phecy. But fiirther, could we suppose that the 
evidence which some have of religion, amoimts 
only to this, that it may be true ; while others 
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are fully convinced of its truth, and others have 
all the intermediate degrees of light and evidenoe 
which lie between these two extremes ; all this 
would be perfectly consistent with the conduct of 
providence in the distribution of its other bless- 
ings. If some have received no Scripture light at 
all; if others have received it corrupted, or di- 
vested of its evidence ; if others have had it of- 
fered to tbem in its genuine simplicity, but still 
remain in ignorance of many things not essential 
to salvation ; there is nothing in all this but what 
may be paralleled by manifest analogies in the na- 
tural dispensations of providence. 

Nor is there any thing at all repulsive in this 
statement, if only we bear in mind, that every one 
will be justly dealt with, and accepted according 
to what he hath, not according to what he hath 
not. And may we not reasonably suppose, that 
the same wisdom and goodness which disposed 
the Author of Nature to make different orders of 
creatures, disposed Him also to place creatures of 
like kinds in different situations ? And that as He 
created beings of different moral capacities. He 
placed similar creatures in different religious situa- 
tions, and even varied the situations of the same 
creatures at different periods of their existence ? 

The reason of this is also most probably the 
reason why creatures of a moral nature are not for 
A considerable part of their time subject to the 
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sanctions of religion and morality, but grow up to 
be so as they advance from childhood to mature 
age. With respect to the particular reasons of 
these things, we are greatly in the dark ; but the 
following practical observations may deserve the 
serious attention of those who consider the pre- 
sent circumstances of mankind a just ground of 
complaint. 

First, the supposed want of evidence in religion 
may perhaps form a part of our trial, inasmuch as 
it gives scope for the exercise of our understand- 
ing in examining into that evidence. Indeed, 
there seems no reason why we may not be in a 
state of moral probation with reference to the 
exercise of our imderstanding on the subject of 
religion, as much as we are with regard to our 
behaviour in ordinary affairs. The former is as 
much a matter of choice as the latter ; and it ap- 
pears certain that the same inward principle 
which, on conviction of the truth of religion, 
renders a man obedient to its precepts, would 
were he not convinced induce him to search out 
its system with seriousness and impartiality. 

Secondly, it is clear that were the evidence of 
religion in the highest degree doubtful, yet still 
this doubtful evidence would put us into a general 
state of probation in the moral and religious sense. 
For, suppose a man to be in doubt whether his 
whole temporal interest ^duol defend upon such 
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er such a person, no one who had any gratitude 
and prudence could consider himself in the same 
relation to that person as if he entertained no 
doubt. And thus, were the evidence of religion 
litde more in some cases than this, that the sys- 
tem of Christianity or of religion in general is 
supposable and credible ; yet even this ought in 
aU reason to beget a serious and practical appre- 
hension that it may be true, it ought to turn men's 
eyes to 'every degree of new light, to make them 
r^ain from all vicious conduct, and live in the 
discharge of every common virtue. This is the 
duty and the wisdom of those persons who com- 
plain of the doubtftdness of religion. Nay, who- 
ever weighs the matter thoroughly, will see that 
there is not nearly so much diHerence as is sup- 
posed between the rule of life in those persons 
who are convinced of religion and in those who 
are seriously doubtful whether it be true. Their 
hopes and fears may vary in degree, but the sub- 
ject-matter of them is the same, and their obliga- 
tions are alike. 

But Anther, some persons, from their station, 
or influence, or talents, have it in their power to 
do infinitely more harm by setting an example of 
pro&neness, than others of less pretensions, in 
their intercourse with the world ; and there- 
fore they are highly censurable for a behaviour, 
which they must foresee to be of «vic\i ysbl- 
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portjoice. eren a Jmitiii ^ tdie erideiice to be as 
doabtfbl » it » pretieiided. For doubt necessarily 
iinpIiA»« 9oa»e debtee of eridence : and though, in 
tlie eise of an em chance, we should in ordinary 
saT diat we had no eridence at all on either 
there is nerertheless mnch more for either 
than for the trath <^ a number <^ &ct8 which 
come into the mind at random. And thus in all 
these cases doubt supposes lower degrees of evi- 
dence, as belief supposes higher, and certainty the 
highest. Anyone who attends to the nature of evi- 
dence, win easily see that between no evidence at 
alL, and that degree of it which a£R>rds grounds of 
doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are between that degree which is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And though our 
fisumlties are unable to distinguish these degrees 
with exactness, yet in proportion as they are 
discerned should they influence our practice, and 
lay us under an obligation of dutifully regarding 
the evidence of religion in all our behaviour. 

Thirdly, the difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved, can no more justly be com- 
plained of, than the circimistances of temptation 
to which many are exposed, or than difficulties in 
the practice of religion after a full conviction of 
its truth. Temptations render ours an improving 
state of discipline; and speculative difficulties are 
of a precisely similar natare, maSimyg ^^eu. a prin. 
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cipal part of some men's trial. There are circum- 
stances too in men's situations if we consider 
only their temporal capacity, which are analogous 
to this in their higher capacity. Thus the chief 
difficulties with some is, not the doing what is 
prudent when it is known, but care and attention 
in order to inform themselves what is really the 
most reasonable and prudent part to act. 

Hitherto we have supposed men's dissatisfaction : 
with religion not to arise from neglect or preju- 
dice ; it must however be added, that dissatisfaction . 
with the evidence of religion may possibly be a 
man's own faidt. For, if there are any who never 
seek in earnest to receive correct notions of reli- 
gion, and who at heart wish it may not prove 
true ; these persons will hardly be thought in a 
likely way to see the evidence of religion, though 
it were ever so true, and capable of being ftdly 
proved. The Scripture indeed says, that not every 
one who hears shall understand, and it matters, 
not by what providential circumstance this comes 
to pass ; whether the evidences of Christianity 
were originally so left that honest-minded persons 
should alone perceive its force, or whether it comes 
to pass by any other means. 

But fiirther, the general proof both of Christian- 
ity and of natural religion lies open, I think, to 
ordinary capacities. This proof, howevet,\}cvQv\^ 
real and conclusiyej is still liable to oVs^ec^iw^s «»-^ 
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cUfficultiest which cannot be cleared up without a 
thorough examination, and a competent degree of 
knowledge ; and if we neglect to give the neces- 
sary time and attention to the subject, we must 
cacpect to remain in error, doubt, and ignorance. 
To this it will perhaps be objected, that if a master 
were to send directions to a servant, he would take 
care to make it plain both from whom they came, 
and what was their meaning. Now, wherever the 
fidlacy lies, it is certain we cannot argue thus 
respecting Him who is the Governor of the world, 
since He does not afford us such information with 
respect to our temporal affairs. There is, moreover, 
a full answer to this objection from the very nature 
of religion. In the case supposed, the master gives 
an explicit order, which has reference to an exter- 
nal action but not to the motive of the action ; 
whereas the whole of religion has reference to 
the secret springs of action, and therefore there is 
no parallel between the two cases. It may be 
proper to add, that the will of God respecting 
religion is either absolute or conditional. If ab- 
solute, it can only be thus, that we should act 
virtuously in such or such circumstances ; and if 
so, it is in our power to do or contradict His will, 
which is a most weighty consideration. If it is 
eonditional, it will be to this effect : that if we act 
00 and so, we shall be rewarded ; if otherwise,Ve 
shall be punished ; and oi t\n& conditional wiU of 
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tlie Author of Nature the constitntion of Bature 
famishes us with most striking instances. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that, if we are 
in a state of religion, we are necessarily in a state 
of probation ; and this being once admitted, there 
seems no reason why our probation may not be 
just what it is in those respects which are objected 
against. For since ignorance and doubt afford 
scope for probation as really as intuitive conviction 
does, and since they are to be regarded in the same 
light as diffictdties in practice ; our moral probation 
may turn upon this, whether we take sufficient 
pains to inform ourselves of our religious duties, 
and then whether we act as the case requires 
i^n the evidence which we have, however doubt- 
ful. And this we find to be frequently the case in 
our temporal capacity* 

These observations may perhaps seem unintelli- 
gible to many good men ; but if the persons for 
whose sakes they have been written should think 
so, those I mean who disregard religion because 
defective in evidence, I would have them to con- 
sider whether this be owing to any thing obscure 
in the argument, or whether it must not rather 
be attributed to their regard for religion being 
less serious than even their state of scepticism in 
all reason requires. And I woidd caU upon them 
to reflect, that our nature and condition necessa- 
rily require us to act upon evidence much \$y<i)^^ 
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than probable ; that we have to guard even against 
possible contingencies, and frequently to engage 
in pursuits where there is a strong probability 
against our succeeding. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Of the Particular Evidence for Christianity, 

We will now consider the positive evidence for 
Christianity, in order that we may see what the 
analogy of nature suggests with regard to it. As 
miracles and prophecy are the direct and funda- 
mental proofs of our holy religion, I will, 

I. Make a few observations upon the direct 
proof of Christianity from these two, and also 
consider the objections alleged against it. 

1. The Old and New Testaments afford us the 
same historical evidence of the miracles contained 
in them, as they do of other matters of fact. Both 
are related in plain and simple language, and their 
truth appears to rest upon the same foundation. 
Besides, some parts of Scripture, containing an 
accoimt of miracles fully sufficient to establish the 
truth of Christianity, are quoted as genuine from 
the age in which they were written to the present 
time; and no other parts oi tliem., "material in the 
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question before us, are passed over in such a 
maaner as to create a suspicion of their not being 
genuine. As common history, when called in 
question in any instance, is confirmed by subse- 
quent or contemporaneous events better known, 
and as the common Scripture history is thus con- 
firmed ; so likewise is the miracidous history of it, 
not only in particular instances, but generally. 
For the establishment of Judaism and Christianity 
are just such events as we shoidd have expected, 
supposing miracles to have been really wrought 
in attestation of their truth. We may add, that 
the most obvious account of the reception of this 
liistory as true is that it really is so, nor can any 
other be so easy and direct. A fer-fetched and 
indirect account may indeed be the true one ; but 
when opposed to historical evidence, it serves only 
to prove that historical evidence is not demonstra- 
tive. Hence, the Scriptm-e history in general must 
be admitted as genuine and authentic, until some- 
thing positive be proved against it, even though 
the evidence in its favour were doubtM. 

2. St. Paul's Epistles, from their very nature 
and address, and from the evidence which they 
have in common with the 'other writings of the 
New Testament, are more likely to be genuine 
than mere historical narratives left to the world 
at large ; and they afford a proof of Christianity 
detached from all others, which is I think a. tloisv'^ 
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of weight, and also a proof of a peculiar nature. 
For the author asserts that he received the Grospel, 
not from men, but from Jesus Christ, whom he 
professes to have seen shortly after His ascension. 
And thus the testimony of St. Paul is distinct from 
that of the other Apostles. Another circumstance 
of considerable weight, is his public declaration 
that he possessed the power of working miracles, 
a declaration which he makes incidentally and 
without effort as a thing well known and familiar 
to his readers. 

3. It is an acknowledged fact, that Christianily 
offered itself to the world upon the allegation of 
miracles publicly performed in attestation of its 
truth, and that it was actually received by nimi- 
bers on the professed ^belief of these miracles. 
And in this respect Christianity is distinguished 
from all other religions, with the single exception 
of the Jewish. Nor can we suppose that such 
numbers would have forsaken the religion of their 
forefathers, and by embracing Christianity have 
exposed themselves to great inconveniences, perils, 
and dangers, unless they had been fully convinced 
of the truth of those miracles, in belief of which 
they professed to adopt it. This testimony of 
theirs is real and conclusive in favour of the 
Christian miracles, because it testifies to facts of 
which they had the fullest opportunity of inform- 
ing themselvoB, It is di«tiao\. «lao from direct 
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historical evidence, though of the same kind ; for 
were a isuet related by one or more ancient histo- 
rians, and disputed iu after-ages, the belief of suchi 
a fiwt in the age wherein it was recorded to have 
happened, would be considered as an additional 
proof of its truth. It must be remembered too 
that education, prejudice, and authority, were ar- 
rayed against Christianity, so that the conversion 
of such numbers is a real presumption of some- 
thing more than human in the matter. On the 
whole, as there is most ample historical evidence 
in favour of Christianity, it lies upon unbelievers 
to shew why this evidence is not to be credited ; 
and whether there be any objections against it of 
sufficient weight to invalidate its force. 

They allege, indeed, that enthusiasts of every age 
and country have been ready to give up their lives 
hr the most idle follies imaginable. But we must 
carefully distinguish between opinions and facts ; 
for though testimony is no proof of enthusiastic 
opinions, it is a proof of £^ts. And if the Chris- 
tians believed those facts in attestation of which 
they laid down their lives, this belief must^be con- 
sidered as a proof of those &icts, for they were such 
as came imder the observation of their senses. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens, if it 
does not absolutely destroy, the testimony of facts 
in religious matters; and indeed the powers of 
enthusiasm are very great and 'woxA^et^xiN-Vsv^'ax- 

o 
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ticular instances. But if great numbers of sensi- 
ble, thougbtfiil, men affirm that they saw or heard 
such things plainly with their eyes and ears, and 
are admitted to be in earnest ; such testimony is 
of the strongest kind we can have for any matter 
of fact. And yet possibly this evidence may be 
overcome by the incredibility of the things attested, 
or by contrary evidence. But until this incredi- 
bility can be shewn, or contrary evidence adduced, 
enthusiasm cannot account for the degree of evi- 
dence which exists, when it may easily be ac- 
counted for on the supposition, that people really 
saw and heard what they so stedfastly affirmed 
that they had heard and witnessed. Enthusiasm 
then evidently goes upon the hypothesis, that the 
things attested are incredible, and therefore need 
not be considered, till they are shewn to be wor- 
thy of consideration. 

It has been proved, I think, that there is no- 
thing incredible in Revelation in general, or in 
the Christian revelation in particular. As, how- 
ever, religion is supposed to be peculiarly liable 
to enthusiasm, it may be right to observe, that 
although nimiberless prejudices strongly influ- 
ence mankind in common matters, human testi- 
mony is, notwithstanding, naturally and justly 
believed. 

It is again objected, that though the apostles and 
early Christians co\i\.d nol m wsova x^'^cts be de- 
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ceived, and in others did not intend to deceive ; 
yet still their general testimony is not to be be- 
lieved, though truly handed down to us, because 
they might partly be deceived, and partly from de- 
sign intend wilftdly to deceive others. All this 
may be admitted to apply, not only to religion, 
but also to other cases ; and yet himian testimony 
still remains a natural ground of assent, and this 
assent a natural principle of action. 

Others too will object that mankind have been 
strangely deluded in different ages with pretences 
to miracles, but it can by no means be maintained 
that they have been oftener deceived by these pre- 
tences than by others. 

It is said again, that there is strong historic evi- 
dence for false miracles ; but suppose that there 
were the like in favour of these as in favour of the 
Christian miracles we should not even then be 
obliged to abandon both together, for at this rate 
we might argue that evidence confuted by con- 
trary evidence destioys the credibility of other 
evidence not so confiited ; or that, if two men of 
equally good reputation had given evidence in 
different cases no way connected, and one of them 
were proved to have given false evidence, this 
confiited the evidence of the other. 

On the whole, this general liability of men to 
be deceived, and their proneness to deceive others, 
weakei;! indeed the evidence of testimo^v^ \sl ^JL 
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eases, but destroy it in none. And it seems to 
me, that people hardly know what they say when 
they afOrm that these things destroy the evidence 
of the testimony which we have of the truth of 
Christianity. Nothing can destroy the evidence of 
testimony in any case, but a proof or probability 
that persons are not competent judges of the facts 
to which they give testimony, or that they are 
tinder some indirect influences in giving it in such 
or such particular eases* Ull this be made out, 
the natural laws of human action require that tes* 
timony be admitted. 

Against all these objections to the evidence in 
fevour of Christianity, we must m-ge the Import- 
ance of our holy faith, which must have madie 
the first converts less liable to deception from 
carelessness, and also the strong obligations to 
veracity under which their religion laid th^n ; and 
from these considerations there arises a strong and 
peculiar presumption, that they neither were de- 
ceived themselves, nor attempted to deceive others. 

What then is the conclusion to be drawn from 
the foregoing observations ? It amounts, I think, 
to this ; that unbelievers must admit the proof of 
miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity to 
be of considerable weight, though they will not 
allow it to be sufficient to convince them [oi the 
reality of those miracles. This they must in all 
reason admit, just as persona ^s^ in many* cases 
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acknowledge that there is strong evidence from 
testimony for the truth of £Eu;ts, which yet from 
one cause or other they think incredible. But 
there is no testimony contrary to that which we 
have been considering ; and we have fiilly proved 
that there is no incredibility in Christianity in ge- 
neral, or in any of the particulars contained in it. 
II. As to the evidence from prophecy, I shall 
only make some few general observations, sug- 
gested by the analogy of nature. 

1. The obscurity of one part of prophecy by no 
means invalidates the proof of foresight, arising 
from the completion of those other parts which 
are understood. For the same reason, though a 
man should be imable from any cause to judge 
whether particular prophecies have been com- 
pletely ftdfiUed ; yet still he may be so fer satis- 
fied of their completion, as to be convinced of 
more than human foresight in the persons who 
penned them. And in like manner, although in 
consequence of the defects of history, the most 
learned are unable to make out the minute and 
complete ftdfilment of some parts of prophecy; 
yet a strong proof of foresight may arise from that 
general completion of them which is made out, as 
much perhaps as was ever intended by Him who 
inspired the prophets. 

2. The correspondence of prophecies with the 
events foretold is itself a proof that the^ -^^x^ ^- 
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signed to foreshadow them. Thus, if a long series 
of prophecies is applicable to the present state of 
the Church, and the political relations of the king- 
doms of the world some thousand years after these 
prophecies were delivered ; and a long chain of 
prophecy, delivered before the coming of Christ, is 
applicable to Him ; these things are in themselves 
a proof that they were intended for Him and for 
those events, in proportion as generally and par- 
ticularly they are capable of this application. 
And it is ftirther to be observed, that the ancient 
Jews applied the prophecies to a Messiah before 
His coming, much in the same way as Christians 
do now ; and that the early believers interpreted 
the prophecies respecting the state of the Church 
and of the world in the last ages, in nearly the 
same sense which the event appears to confirm 
and verify. 

3. Could we suppose that the prophets had in 
view other events than those alleged, or that their 
prophecies are capable of being applied to other 
events ; even this would by no means destroy the 
force of the argument from prophecy, with regard 
to these very instances. If we knew a person to 
be the sole author of a book, and were even assured 
that we knew all that he intended in it ; we should 
be satisfied that we knew the whole meaning of 
the book, for the meaning of a book is nothing 
more than the meaning oitlie ocvxtViow But if the 
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book had been compiled from the memoirs of an- 
other of greatly superior knowledge, it woidd not 
follow that we knew the whole meaning of the 
book from knowing the whole meaning of the 
compiler, for the author might have in many cases 
a further meaning than the compiler saw. To say 
then that the Scriptures have no further meaning 
than those persons thought or intended who wrote 
them, is evidently saying that they are not in- 
spired, which is absurd, until yoir have determined 
that they are of no divine authority. Until this 
point is settled, it must in all reason be supposed 
that they may have some fttrther meaning than 
what the compilers saw or understood. And on 
this supposition it is supposable also, that this 
further meaning may be fulfilled. Now the cor- 
respondence of events with predictions interpreted 
differently from the sense in which the prophets 
are supposed to have imderstood them, affords the 
same proof that this different sense was intended, 
as it would have done if the prophets had not 
understood their predictions in the sense they are 
believed to have understood them in; because 
there is no presumption that they entered into the 
ftdl meaning of their predictions. And we have 
shewn, that the apparent completion of prophecy 
is explanatory of its meaning ; so that the question 
is, — Has the prophecy been completed in a-xi:^ ^^"s^ 
sense of the words } For such, a eoia^e^o^^^^^ 
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proves a superhuman foresight, whether or no the 
prophets are supposed to hay e^ understood it in a 
different sense. 

How vain then is the endeavour to prove, that 
the prophecies are applicable to past or contem- 
poraneous events ! The matter of enquiry is evi- 
dently this; whether the prophecies are applicable 
to Christ, and to the present state of the world 
and of the Church, in such a degree as to imply 
foresight ; not, whether they are capable of any 
other application. 

Notwithstanding the justness of these remarks, 
there are some who will not accept of such im- 
perfect information from Scripture ; others, who 
are not honest enough to attend to evidence which 
keeps the mind in doubt, and is different from 
what they expected ; and it plainly requires a 
considerable degree of modesty and fEiimess for a 
man to acknowledge an appearance of great weight 
in this matter, which though not sufficient to 
convince him shaU at least influence his conduct 
in proportion to its reality. 

I shall now proceed to give some account of the 
direct and circumstantial evidences of Christianity, 
considered as making up one argument. The 
thing asserted, and to be enquired into, is this ; 
that besides giving us powers of reason for the 
information of our judgment, and the conduct of 
oiir lives, God has given "a8,"biy exV/exiua^.'^^^la.tLon, 
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the system of natural religion ; and also unfolded 
a particular dispensation of providence for the 
recovery of mankind, and their restoration to the 
perfection and final happiness of their nature. 

This Revelation may be considered as plainly 
historical, for prophecy is nothing but the history 
of ftiture events. Doctrines also are matters of 
feet, and precepts come under the same notion. 
And the general design of the Revelation contained 
in Scripture may be said to be this ; to give us 
an af)C0unt of the world as God's world, in which 
respect it differs essentially from every other book. 
Tbaa being premised, the Scripture taken together 
may be considered as containing an epitome of the 
history of the world, in the view just mentioned ; 
that is, a general accoimt of the condition of religion 
and its professors during the continuance of that 
state of wickedness, which it always supposes the 
world to lie in. With this accoimt of the state of 
religion is interwoven a brief account of the politi- 
cal state of things, as religion is affected by them ; 
but it never gives any account of them for their 
own sake. It contains however a very general 
account of the chief governments of the world, as 
the state of religion has been or shall be affected 
by them, from our first parents' transgression, to 
a ftiture period spoken of both in the Old and 
New Testaments as the times of the restitution 
of all things, when the mystery of God %\saXl\i^ 

P 
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finished, as He has declared to His servants the 
prophets. 

And observe too the great length of time which 
the whole relation takes up, the variety of things 
it treats of, the natural and moral system of the 
world contained in the very first book; and in 
subsequent books, the various common and pro- 
phetic history, and the particidar dispensaticms of 
Christianity. All this gives the largest scope for 
criticism, and for the confutation of whatever is 
opposed to reason, or common history, or is in- 
consistent in ite several parts. And whereas some 
imagine the doubtfulness of the evidence for Ee- 
velation to imply a positive argument against its 
truth, it appears on the contrary to imply a 
positive argument in its favour. For could any 
common relation of such antiquity, extent, and 
variety be proposed for examination, it would be 
thought a convincing argument for its truth, that 
it could not be counted in an age of the greatest 
knowledge and liberty ; indeed it is evident that 
if it were false its falsehood might be proved, 
which however is scarcely pretended, except on 
principles which have been clearly obviated. 

But further, the Old Testament contains a 

chronological account of the beginning of the 

world, and from thence an imbroken genealogy 

oi mankind, carried on to such an extent as to 

make up a continued threajd. oi \^\a>ty for about 
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4000 years. It contains also an account of a 
covenant made with a particular people, on whose 
behalf God miraculously interposed, and promised 
the greatest national prosperity, if they would 
worship Him alone, but threatened the most un- 
exampled punishments if they dared to disobey 
Him ; insomuch that this one nation should con- 
tinue to be the observation and wonder of the 
whole world. It foretells that God would raise 
up fironi among them the Messiah, to be in a high 
and eminent sense their anointed Prince and Sa- 
viour, and not only theirs, but the Saviour of the 
Gentiles ; and that the completion of the scheme 
contained in this book would be something so 
great that in comparison of it the restoration of 
the Jews alone would be but of small account. 
The Scripture further informs us, that at the time 
the Messiah was expected a Person rose up in 
this nation who asserted that in Himself the pro- 
phecies centred ; that He spent some years in a 
course of miracles, that He gave his followers the 
power of performing wonders in attestation of 
the truth of that religion which He commissioned 
them to publish ; that invested with this authority 
they made nimiberless converts, and that a pro- 
phetic history of this religion is given unto the 
end of the world. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant 
of history to have this related to him out q€ 
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Scripture, or himself to make these remarks, not 
knowing but that the whole Bible might be a 
pure invention ; and to ask, whether the Revela- 
tion contained in it were real or fictitious ; and 
suppose that, instead of a direct reply, he were 
told the following &cts, and that he then united 
them into one view. 

First, then, let him be told, how much the es- 
tablishment of natural religion is owing to the 
Eevelation contained in this book, even in those 
coimtries which do not acknowledge the proper 
authority of Scripture. Let him be told what 
uimibers do receive it as the word, of God. Let 
him take into consideration the importance of re- 
ligion. And on hearing all this he might, I think, 
truly observe, that the reception of this supposed 
Revelation is the most important event in the his- 
tory of mankind, and that a book of this nature 
requires its claims to be most seriously examined; 
and that, before such an examination, to treat it 
with ridicule is an offence against natural piety. 
Let him next be informed of the acknowledged 
antiquity of the Old Testament, and of the confir- 
mation which its history receives fix)m the natural 
and civil history of the world, and fi'om the late 
invention of arts and sciences. And as it contains 
an unbroken thread of history, fi-om the creation 
to the captivity, let him be told that this history 
28 conErmed by profane ^&\ax^^ ^sid. contains 
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nothing inconsistent with itself, so as to give 
any reasonable ground for the suspicion of its not 
being a feithM and true account of men, and of 
things. I speak here of the common Scripture 
history, as distinguished from the miraculous ; 
and in this there is nothing inconsistent with 
the manners of the age, nothing incredible in the 
history of individual character, or in the annals 
of domestic life. There may be incidents which 
taken alone may appear strange to persons of 
other habits, temper, and education; but are there 
not incidents in the lives of most individuals, 
which though undoubtedly true are yet equally 
strange ? Now, that a history of such extent and 
variety should have such an appearance of reality 
and truth in its contexture, is surely a very re- 
markable circumstance in its favour. And as all 
this applies to the common history of the New 
Testament, so there is a further credibility given to 
it by profane contemporaneous authors, who con- 
firm the truth of those customs and events which 
are either incidentally or purposely mentioned. 
And this credibility of the comimon Scripture 
history gives some credibility to its miraculous 
history, inasmuch as the one is so interwoven 
with the other, as together to make up but one 
relation. 

Let it then be told the person of whom we 
have been speaking, as an acknowledged €a.ct^ tjbal 
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there really existed such a nation as the Jews, of 
the greatest antiquity ; that their goyemment was 
founded on the law of Moses ; that natural religion 
was their established religion, and that their very 
being depended upon their acknowledgement of 
the one supreme God. Let him next be informed 
that a Jew, claiming to be the Messiah, rose up 
at the time marked out by the prophecies ; that 
He was rejected, as foretold, by the body of the 
people ; but that in the course of a few years He 
was acknowledged as the Messiah by multitudes of 
Gentiles, and that not on the evidence of prophecy, 
but of miracles ; that this religion gradually spread 
itself for some hundred years imder constant dis- 
couragement and persecution, and then became 
the religion of the world ; that in the mean while 
the Jewish nation was destroyed, and the people 
dispersed ; that they have remained in this state 
of dispersion 1 500 years ; and that they still remain 
a nimierous people, united among themselves, and 
distinguished from the rest of mankind by the 
profession of the Mosaic law ; and that they have 
become an astonishment and a proverb among all 
nations whither the Lord has led them. 

This appearance of a standing miracle, in the 

case of the Jews, may be thought to be answered 

by those striking peculiarities, which prevent their 

incorporation with the people in whose countries 

thejr live. This, liowever, \a x^st «. satisfectory 
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account of the matter. Does it at all account for 
the correspondence between the event and the 
predictions, or for the coincidence of both with 
the peculiar dispensations of providence towards 
that people ? No. It only pretends to account for 
the event takeji alone, but leaves untouched the 
correspondence of the event with the prediction. 

As many of these events seem to have verified 
the prophetic history, so may we expect the whole 
hereafter to be Mfilled. What has already been ac- 
complished, naturally turns the thoughts of serious 
men towards the i^ill completion of the prophetic 
history concerning the restoration of the Jews, the 
establishment of Christ's kingdom, and the i^ture 
state of the world under His government. It re- 
quires indeed not only knowledge but calmness, 
to be able to judge thoroughly of the evidence for 
the truth of Christianity, ^from that part of the 
prophetic history which relates to the state of the 
church and of the world, from the first preaching 
of the Gospel to the present time. It appears, 
however, not only to be very material, but also to 
be determinately conclusive. 

Suppose now one ignorant of history first to 
read the passages above mentioned out of Scripture, 
and then to be informed of the correspondent ^ts 
of which we have been speaking, the joint view 
of both together must I think have great weight 
with any reasonable person, greater indeed llss^sc^ 
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it is easy for us who are familiarised with them 
to conceive, without some particular attention for 
that purpose. All these things require a thorough 
examination in order that their weight may be 
perceived, and such conclusions drawn asTesult 
from their united force. But this has not been 
attempted here. I have only shewn that the con- 
fessed historical e^-idence for miracles, and the 
many apparent completions of prophecy, must be 
acknowledged by unbelievers as real evidence of 
something more than human in this matter ; evi- 
dence much stronger than careless men imagine, 
and abundantly sufficient to act upon. And this, I 
think, must be acknowledged even by unbelievers ; 
for though they may deny that the historical evi- 
dence of miracles is sufficient to convince them of 
their reality, they cannot deny that such evidence 
exists. They may perhaps say that the conformity 
between the prophecies and the events is acci- 
dental, but still the conformity cannot be denied. 
They may say of the collateral things above men- 
tioned, that any odd accidental events without 
meaning may have a meaning found in them by 
fanciful people. Men I say may talk thus, but no 
one who is serious can possibly think these things 
\mimportant if only he considers the importance 
of collateral things in the evidence of probability, 
as naturally distinguished from the evidence of 
demonstration. It is o£teiimo«t difficult to deter- 
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mine the weight of circumstantial evidence, but 
it is frequently as convincing as the most direct. 

This general view of the evidence of Christianity, 
considered as making one argument, may induce 
the serious to set down whatever they consider of 
real weight in the proof of it, and particularly the 
many seeming completions of prophecy, and they 
will find that they amount to a much higher 
degree of proof than could be supposed from con- 
sidering them separately at different times. For 
probable proofe, by being added, not only increase, 
but multiply evidence. Nor should I dissuade any 
one from setting down what he thought made for 
the opposite side. But then we must remember 
that a mistake on one side is much more danger- 
ous than a mistake on the other, and this is always 
a consideration of the greatest importance in tem- 
poral matters. For suppose it doubtful what 
woidd be the consequence of acting in this or that 
manner, yet still if we found that by taking one 
side little or no bad consequences would ensue, 
while by taking the other we might experience 
the greatest, this must necessarily appear to im- 
prejudiced reason of the highest moment towards 
determining how we were to act. But the truth 
of our religion must be judged of by all the evi- 
dence taken together ; and imless the whole series 
of things alleged in this argument can reasonably 
be supposed to have been accidente^^^ea.^^ NxvjiSsi. 
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of it is proved. It is obvious how mucli advantage 
the nature of this evidence gives to infidels, who 
can easily object to single particulars as of little 
weight, while it is impossible to shew in like 
manner the united force of the whole argument 
in one view. 

Lastly, as there is no presumption against Re- 
velation considered as miraculous, and as the whole 
and the several parts of Christianity are not only 
conformable to the constitution of things, but per- 
fectly credible, so the accoimt now given shews 
that this evidence cannot be destroyed even though 
it might be lessened. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Of the Objections which may be made against arguing 
from the Analogy of Nature^ to Religion, 

Notwithstanding the arguments of the pre- 
ceding chapters, it will perhaps be urged that it 
is but a poor thing after all to solve difficulties in 
Revelation by proving the existence of the same 
in natural religion ; what we want, says the ob- 
jector, is to clear both systems of all difficulty. 

iVow, plausible as this way of reasoning may 
appear, it will be found to OTvgmaXfcmVjaif views 
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which shew but part of an object, and that part 
indistinctly ; and also to arise from the use of in- 
determinate language. In reply therefore to these 
objections, we observe, 

First, that what men require, is to have all 
difficulties solved, which for ought we know 
may be the same as requiring to comprehend the 
Divine Nature, and the whole plan of providence 
from everlasting to everlasting. But as we argue 
from what is known to what is disputed, so it is 
in no other sense a poor thing to argue from na- 
tural religion to revealed than it is to argue in 
numberless other ways of probable deduction in 
matters of conduct, as we are continually under 
the necessity of doing. Further, as it is imreason- 
able to. urge objections against Revelation which 
apply with equal force to natural religion, it is of 
importance to shew that these objections are as 
much levelled against the latter as against the 
former. And objections which are equally appli- 
cable to the systems of nature and Revelation are 
properly speaking answered, when this applica- 
tion is shewn, provided the former system be 
admitted as true. 

Secondly, religion is a practical thing, and 
consists of such a course of life as is commanded 
by the Author of Nature, and will upon the 
whole conduce to our happiness imder His go- 
vernment. Now, if men can be coirrcaa^^ "^^sX 
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they haye the same reason for belieying this as 
they have for helieying that prudence in worldly 
matters will be to their advantage, such a con- 
viction cannot but be an argument for them to 
practise the duties of religion. And if our spi- 
ritual interests are infinitely greater than our tem- 
poral; our anxiety to secure the first should be 
greater than our anxiety to secure the second. 
This seems unanswerable, and has a tendency to 
influence those minds which &irly consider their 
roal situation, and who are disposed to follow the 
practical instructions which are afforded them 
for then* conduct in life. But, says an objector, 
we cannot suppose that if religion were true it 
would be left upon doubtful evidence, and hence 
arises a presumption that it is £Eilse. We answer, 
that in our temporal concerns we are continually 
obliged to act upon similar evidence ; and this 
shews it to be according to the character of the 
Author of Nature, that we should act upon evi- 
dence which this argument presumes He would 
not appoint that we should act upon. 

Thirdly, the design of this treatise is not to 
vindicate the character of God, but to shew the 
obligations of men. And first, it is not necessary 
to vindicate the dispensations of providence any 
further than to shew, that the things objected to 
majr, for ought we know, be consistent with jus- 
tice and g^oodness. And ^eeoicx^^^ 1 \\&ye not 
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endeavoured to remove any objections against the 
divine justice and goodness, by shewing that the 
like objections allowed to be valid lie against 
natural providence ; but these objections being 
shewn to be inconclusive, the things objected to 
ai-e further shewn to be credible, from their 
conformity to the course of nature; and this I 
apprehend to be of weight. And I add, thirdly, it 
would be of weight, even though those objections 
were not answered. For, there being the proof 
of religion as above stated, and religion implying 
several £icts, for instance, the fact of future re- 
wards and pimishments ; whatever objections may 
be made against this doctrine as unjust, or un- 
merciful, or improbable, the observation that 
God's present government is carried on by rewards 
and punishments shews that ^ture fiict not to be 
improbable. Fourthly, though objections against 
the unreasonableness of religion cannot be an- 
swered without entering into a consideration of 
its reasonableness, objections against its credibility 
may ; because the system of it is reducible into 
what is properly matter of feet, the truth of 
which may be shewn without any consideration 
of its reasonableness. Fifthly, though the analc^y 
of nature is no immediate answer to the objections 
against the wisdom, justice, or goodness of (jod, 
it nevertheless shews sufficiently that the things 
objected to are not incredible. 
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Fourthly, it is acknowledged tliat this treatise 
is by no means satisfactory; but so would any 
natural institution of life appear, if reduced to a 
system, together with its evidence. Indeed, the 
unsatisfactory nature of the evidence with which 
we are obliged to be satisfied in the daily course 
of life, is such as can hardly be expressed. And 
yet men do not disregard their interest on that 
account. The evidence of religion then being 
admitted to be real, those who object to it as not 
being what they wish, plainly mistake the whole 
matter. The question is not, whether the evi- 
dence of religion is satisfactory ; but, whether it 
is sufficient to improve and discipline that virtue 
which it presupposes. And the evidence of it is 
fully sufficient for this ; nay, one might add, that 
whether the motives or the evidence for any course 
of action be satisfactory, is never, strictly speak- 
ing, the practical question in common matters. 
But the practical question in all cases is, whether 
the evidence for a course of action be such as to 
determine the prudence of adopting it ; and this 
evidence is frequently much lower than the satis- 
faction that such a course of conduct will be for 
our interest and happiness. 

Fifthly, as to the objection concerning the influ- 
ence which this argument may, or may not, have 
upon the conduct of mankind; we are nOt to 
consider what sort of creatuieftixMMcJisMA ^e -^ but 
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what the light and knowledge afforded them re- 
quires them to be ; to shew how, in reason, they 
ought to behave, not how in fact they will behave. 
This is the personal concern of each individual ; 
how little regarded by the generality, experience 
fully shews. But religion, considered as a proba- 
tion, has answered its design with reference to all 
those to whom it has been proposed with evidence 
sufficient to influence their practice ; for by this 
means they are put into a state of probation, let 
their behaviour in it be what it may. And thus 
the designs of providence are carried on, not only 
with regard to those who accept, but to those who 
reject, the evidence laid before them. And fur- 
ther, let it be remembered that in this treatise I 
have argued on the principles of others not my 
own, omitting what I think true and of the ut- 
most importance, because by others thought \m- 
true or unintelligible. Thus I have argued upon 
the principles of fatalism which I believe to be 
untrue, and omitted what I believe to be true, 
the moral fitness and unfitness of actions prior to 
all will, which I apprehend as certainly determine 
the divine conduct, as specxilative truth and false- 
hood determine the divine judgment. 

Now these two principles of liberty and moral 
fitness being omitted, religion can only be con- 
sidered as a question of fact, and in this view it is 
here considered. It is obvio\is, iJaatl ^^asSfiJcssassto^ 
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and the proof of it are both historical ; and even 
natural religion is properly a matter of £Eict. For 
that there is a righteous Governor of the world is 
strictly a £eu^, and this proposition contains the 
general system of natural religion. Thus the ob- 
ligations of religion are made out, exclusively of 
the questions concerning liberty and moral fitness, 
which have been perplexed to the utmost with 
difficulties and abstract reasonings^ Hence ap- 
pears the force of this treatise, which clears 
Christianity of objections, and strengthens its evi- 
dence in a pecidiar degree ; and even those who 
do not believe the Christian system, will be shewn 
not only the absurdity of their attempts to prove 
Christianity Mse, but also its plain and undoubted 
credibility. 

Lastly, though some may imagine that too 
much stress is here laid on analogy, yet there can 
be no question but that the argument deduced from 
it is a real one; for religion implying nume- 
rous facts, analogy confirms all those to which it 
can be applied ; and being the only proof of most, 
must therefore be admitted as of great weight on 
the side of religion, and ought to be particularly 
regarded by all who profess to follow nature, and 
to be dissatisfied with abstract reasoning. 
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CONCLUSION. 

However we may account for the too general 
neglect of religion, it would seem almost incredi- 
ble that those should neglect it, who have had the 
moral system of the world laid before them, and 
inculcated by Christianity ; for it is a system which 
carries with it a good deal of evidence for its truth, 
on its being barely proposed to our thoughts. 
There is no need of abstruse reasonings to convince 
an unprejudiced mind of the being and government 
of God, though they may be necessary to answer 
difficulties when once raised. Design necessarily 
proves a designer, and it is intuitively manifest 
that creatures ought to live under a dutiM 
sense of their relations to their Maker, and that 
justice and charity must be His laws to social 
creatures. The truth of revealed religion indeed 
is not self-evident, but requires external proof in 
order to its reception. Yet inattention to revealed 
religion implies the same immoral temper as inat- 
tention to natural religion; for our obligation to 
inquire into both, and receive them if true, is of 
the same nature. Revelation claims to be the voice 
of God, and our obligation to attend to His voice 
is surely moral. And as it is insisted that its 
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evidence is conclusiye» so it claims to have 
something more than human in it, and therefore 
requires a serious examination. 

Let us then suppose, that the evidence of 
natural and revealed religion has been seriously 
enquired into by all reasonable men; yet many 
reject both on speculative, infidel principles, and 
some go even further than this, they deny God's 
moral government, ridicule Christianity, and 
take every occasion of speaking contemptuously 
of Revelation. Now admitting that these persons 
act upon supposed principles of reason, it is hardly 
conceivable that they should imagine the whole 
evidence of it to be altogether inconclusive ; and 
indeed they do not pretend it, but they are 
fortified against the evidence, in some degree 
acknowledged, by thinking that the system of 
Christianity is incredible or &lae. 

To such persons as these this treatise is adapted ; 
for aU the objections against the moral system of 
nature having been removed, it is shewn that 
there is no peculiar presimiption against Chris- 
tianity which can render it in the least incredible. 
It is shewn, that on supposition of a Divine 
Eevelation, the analogy of nature renders it 
credible, that many things will appear liable to 
objections, and that we must be incompetent 
judges of it to a great degree. The objections 
iere spoken of are next consvdeted as urged 
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against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the 
Christian dispensation. And it is proved that 
they admit of the same answer as the like ob- 
jections against the constitution oi things, name- 
ly, that as partial views give the appearance of 
wrong to things which upon further c<Hisider- 
ation are found to be just and good, so it Ls 
perfectly credible, that the things objected against 
the Revelation of the gospel may be rendOTcd 
instances of wisdom and goodness, by their re- 
lations to other things beyond our view; for 
Christianity is a scheme as much above our com- 
prehension as that of nature. The objections 
against Christianity Imving thus been obviated in 
general and together, the chief of them are con- 
sidered distinctly, and the particular things 
dbjected to shewn to be credible, by their perfect 
analogy to the constitution of nature. Tkaa, if 
man be Mien, and is to be restored, we might 
expect, it is said, that this would have been done 
at once, and not have been left to be accomplished 
by such a long series of means, and such a various 
economy of persons and things. But then, when 
we find that every thing in the constitution of na- 
ture is thus carried on, our expectations are shewn 
to be imreasonable, as the scheme of providence in. 
the redemption of t^e world may be of a similar 
kind, and be accomplished in a similar manner. 
The appointment of a Mediatox, «Xsiw^^ \^afi^ \ygR3QL 
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shewn to be analogous to the general conduct of 
the God of nature, in appointing others to be the 
instruments of His mercies. The fallen condition 
of mankind, too, which their redemption presup- 
poses, so much coincides with natural appearances, 
that heathen moralists actually inferred the declen- 
sion of hmnan nature from its original rectitude. 
And as it was the general opinion \mder the light 
of nature that repentance was alone insufficient 
to expiate sin, so our daily experience shews us 
that reformation is not always sufficient to prevent 
those miseries which in the natural course of things 
God has annexed to folly and extravagance. And 
yet there may be groimd to imagine, that the pun- 
ishments which are by divine appointment an- 
nexed to vice, may by some means or other be 
prevented, though not by reformation alone. There 
is provision made in the original constitution of the 
world that much of the natural bad consequences 
of our follies may be prevented by the assistance of 
others ; and by a method analogous to this, when 
the world lay in ruin and misery, God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son to save 
it ; and He being made perfect by suffering, be- 
came the Author of eternal salvation to them that 
6bey Him. But ftirther, the objections to Chris- 
tianity, that its light is not imiversal, nor its evi- 
dence 80 strong as it possibly might have been, 
have been answered by tke ^euet^ «x^c^^ of 
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nature. The variety of God's gifts, both in degree 
and kind, among creatures of the same species, is 
a full and obvious answer to the first ; the doubt- 
fulness of the evidence on which we act in com- 
mon life, is an answer to the second. Doubt, 
however, be it remembered, always implies evi- 
dence, and as really lays us \mder obligations, as 
demonstration would. 

The whole then of religion is credible ; nor 
does any thing in Revelation diflfer more from the 
experienced course of nature, than some parts of 
that course do from others. And if so, the ques^ 
tion is, What positive evidence can be alleged for 
the truth of Christianity? This has been consi- 
dered, and the objections against it duly weighed. 
Deduct the amount of these objections, and then 
consider the practical consequences from these 
considerations, upon the most sceptical principles ; 
and it will appear that immorality is greatly ag- 
gravated in the case of those who are acquainted 
with Christianity, whether they believe it or no ; 
because the moral system of natuie, which Chris- 
tianity lays before us, approves itself almost intu- 
itively to a reasonable mind, as soon as proposed. 
Next, with regard to Christianity, it is to be ob- 
served that there is a mean between being satis- 
fied of its truth, and being convinced of the 
contrary. There may be a serious apprehenaiatL 
that it may be true, joined Vilik a ^oviJaX. ^V<i*Os^fe^ 



